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CHAPTER IV«u: ‘ 


Death is a fisherman—the woele we see 

A fish-pond is, and we the fishes be 

He — angler-like, doth with us 
play, 

And slyly takes us—one by one away, 


Tre fever had not gone yet ;*on Mrs. Grubbing- 
ton’s lap lay a bright-eyed boy of six, with fair 
curling hair’ and an intelligent face. She bent over 
him with anxious care, yet she was not his mother. 
The promoter and starter of nineteén companiés 
wodltl not have described that child ‘to you as “his 
son, but as his “parlour boarder,’” which inappropriate 
me had been bestowed on Mr. Harcourt’s little ward 

before and never altered. 

Matilda held the child on her lap; it must have 
been dear to her—for her faded eyes were full of tears 
tears. which she vainly strove to dry as the door 
opened and her husband entered. 

He too looked kindly — the little sufferer, and 
whispered some inquiry to his wife. 

“* Sinking fast.” 

‘* Shall I send for Harcourt 2” 

She started up in ferdmip 

“Charles, are 

“T su it eaahe Pye do, but yet he ought 
to be here to see the last of 

The woman’s tears broke torth, sila strange that 
she who had seen so mach trouble should weep over 
the fate of a child whom no one owned, a little name- 
less waif, but yet she did so, 

“Tt was an awful mistake,” 

Mr, Grubbington did not mention which of the 
nineteen companies he more larly alluded to, 
but doubtless it was one of ¢! 
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{WAITING FOR ‘THE TRAIN.} 


His wife pressed a kiss on her. nurseling’s fair 
white brow and murmured: 
“ Ay ‘iad 
a + * * *« 


Mr. George Harcourt, Solicitor, of Grizzel Court, 
W.C., and Saville House, Kensington, sat at the 
latter residence with an open letter in his hand. 

*Dead,”’ he murmured to himself. “The little life 
on which somuch depended gone, His father will be 
disappointed, but no one else will care. Better for 
wien ttn ny ward to die than to grow up resembling his 


He ~ He broke off his soliloquy suddenly, for a servant 
had knocked at the door and had presented a card 
to his master, 

* Basil Rivington,” repeated Mr. Harcourt, reading 
the name aloud, “ How strange: show him in,”’ 

And soon he stood face to face with his, clieut on 
whoge pale, aristocratic features blank despair was 
so plainly written. 

They shook hands almost in silence. The lawyer 
offered his visitor a chair and then sat opposite, 
hardly knowing how best to commence the inter- 
view, 

Basil’s romance was over then, His parting with 
Lucy Raynor in the peaceful French village lived 
only in his memory ; his face was full of a bitter pain 
as he asked: 

‘Any news ?” 

* Of whom?” 

George Harcourt knew too well, but on this 
April evening his professional indifference seemed 
to have deserted him; he felt as much sympathy 
for the man before him as though he had 
been his friend or brother, instead of merely a wealthy 
client. 

‘Of her ; you kriow to whom I refer,” 

“She bas not been to my office lately. I 
think she is tired of manoeuvring to defeat our 
plans. She has tried every means to find a clue to the 
boy’ 6 retreat and failed. I think she will give it up 

now.’ 
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You will see her again soon?” 

“Yes, for the money, she never fails to draw that, 
Mr. Rivington. It is of no use my hiding it. I have 
come bad news for you.” 

“Tell it me plainly. I can imagine nothing that 
can have power to move me much ; there is no fresh 
trouble that could add to my store.” 

The lawyer was ominously silent. 

** Whom does it concern ?” 

“Your son, Rivington, bear it bravely, I oan’t 
help it, you must bear it—he is dead !” 

hen the master of Rivington knew for the first 
time how strong a hold on his affection had the 
tiny piece of humanity he had not beheld since it 
was an infant, His heir was dead—the last tie was 
broken between him and his wife. 

“It is well with him,’’ said Basil, sadly, “‘ he had 
not much to look forward to, poor child, but——” 

He was thinking how he had neglected his parental 
duties, how he had left his only child to the mercy 
of strangers, and, save bya trifling pittance, con- 
tributed neither in word nor deed to its wel- 
fare. 

“* Harcourt,” and his breath came quicker, “‘ did 
they do all they could—my boy was not neg- 
lected ?”” 

“They loved him as their own,” replied the 
solicitor. ‘‘ Poor things, they have lost their fiva 
children by the same fever that has carried off your 
heir.” 

“When was it 2?” 

“© Last night; I wasonly reading the letter as you 
came in.” He handed the document, a somewhat 
inelegant scribble in Matilda’s straggling hand, 
written on the commonest of note paper, whose 
virgin purity had been blotted by more than one 
large teardrop ; it was asimple account of the child’s 
death, and wound up by ny Mr. Harcourt to 
send directions for the funeral. 

**T will go down to-morrow : perhaps you would 
like to accompany me. 





oy Rivington hesitated, so his companioy 
ed ; 
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** There Would be no need to give your name, they 
know and saspect nothing,” 

“No;” [ocan trustyou, Harcourt, and I am best 
away.” 

And when the solicitor reached the dreary lodgings 
which the Grubbingtons called “ home he was not 
displeased with ‘his friend’s decision, for he knew 
with what a chill ance the fastidious Basil 
would view the genteel poverty of those in whose 
eare his boy had lived and died. 

He went to Clerkenwell to attend the fatieral: he 
had no difficulty this time in obtaining admittance. 
Grubbington himself opened the door and ushered 
his visitor into a small, meanly furnished parlour 
(lent by the landlady for the occasion), in which sat 
Matilda with swollen eyes and careworn face; near 
her were three children, the eldest of whom might 
have been the age of that other child who lay so 
calmly in his little coffia—a noble looking boy with 
dark expressive eyes and an aristocratic countenance, 
which seemed strangely out of place in that dingy 
dwelling; the other two were girls, sickly looking 
children of four and five, both born since the arrival 
of Grubbington and Oo, in Frederick Street. 

Matilda rose on George Harcourt’s entrauce and 
took his offered hand. He spoke werds of thanks 
for the motherly care of the little life so lately taken 
wing; she made no exouse, but her mouth quivered 
with suppressed feeling. 

‘“*You were yery fond of him?” asked the 
solicitor, rather surprised by her agitation. 

“JT would have saved him if I could,’’ she wailed. 
“Tt is not our fault, Mr, Harcourt, we loved him as 
one of our own.” 

“T’m sure you did,” he returned, soothingly, “ His 
father is quite satisfied that all possible cate was 
used ” d 


She raised ber eyes with a quick, troubled look as 
he sa’d the word “father,” and said iy, “We 
thought Percy was an orphan.” 

The solicitor saw he had made @anistake, but it 
was too late to repair it. 

“ His father is one of my cliente, T had almost said 
friends ; he was with me yesterday, 

“ And did you tell him?” she said, with strange 


eagerness. 


“T had done that before, alaiest es scon as I re. | head 


ceived it, for that same evening the <ailled 
me.”* 

“ And how did he bear it?” 

“Bravely. Hehas kuowa aw ’ i 
perhaps he is glad that his should be 
such.” 

“T am so glad he has no mother” 

And George Harcourt did not dem it 
to contradict the supposition implied im thy words: 

While he waited there he spoke to her of her own 
troubles, heard how the grand process of converting 
soapsuds into soap had failed, utterly, hopelessly 
failed, for want of ready money ; how Charles had 
now a fresh plan, a plan that must succeed, and yet 
make them rich. Harcourt marvelled at her unboun 
faith in her husband—he himself was a bachelor. 
His knowledge of women was neither profound nor 
extensive, and certainly there was little attraction in 
Matilda Grubbington, yet he felt as she sang her 
Charles’s praises that there must be something very 
pleasant in being thus implicitly believed in, even if 
one were unworthy of the confidence, 

He took notice of the children too, The boy readily 
accepted the invisation te come and look at hig watch, 
The little fellow’s quaint speeches and graye ways 
amused the man of law. 

“A clever child, Mrs. Grabbington—is he your 
eldest 2?” 

Matilda made no answer, but Grubbington, who 
entered at that moment, said, quietly ; 

“ The eldest left; you must not miod my wife 
being mopish, George; if is a blow to lose five 
child in little more than & week. Percy,” he added, 
in a different tone, turning to the boy, “don’t you 
trouble the gentleman.” 

“You have a Percy of your own, then ?” 

**Yes, and just the age of the other ; they were 
great friends.” 

The boy looked up from his proud position on Mr. 
Harconrt’s knee. 

Yes, I am Percy, Percy Grabbington.” 

He pronounced the long name quite distinctly, and 
then, perceiving his father was waiting, slid gently 
down, and, sturning his dark eyes on the solicitor, 
said, gravely ; 

“You may go now, if you like.” 

And Mr, Harcourt accepted the permission, 


eel 


CHAPTER. V. 

In Rivington House one little week after the day 
that had witnessed the funeral of its master the 
blinds were up again, and tiie summer sanshine 
poured full into the spaciows rooms and winding 


upon 


trait of magy @ bygone Rivingtom, and falling 
fair face. of Ide Colville as she sat in the ogsy 
half-boudoir, half-stady, that had once been called 
her own. oom a nooaret aa 
That same day! was :the ona Aed on for ber'te 
leave the house, that seemed more like home to her 
anyother. ipibaiidiiadaineeiemeran snliaha 
At seventeen she possessed not a a relative or 
of al governess, 


friend in all the wide wo 
‘were both gone ; alone she must 


the tender 
fight her battle, no loving heart to soothe her sorrows 
or share her joys. Oh! no—and this truth was 
coming home to her in all its bitterness—she was 
unhappy and alone. 

What should she do, she who had only youth, 
beauty and misfortune to recommend her? How 
should she obtain the little necessary to preserve 
the life we all holdso dear? For the present she 
mu&t part with her few valuables 
her as Basil’s gift, mi#mentoes of gi 
passed together; bu future, 
dreary futtire, she ds ; 

In most lives re 
none so-bitter as hers. Poverty, si¢ 
they to the awful desolation of kndwit 
are friendless, that Bde bee to-nighs 4 

dament, noeye be wet with tears? Am 
io ubbaeage they. 
med 
ae 
‘for tuet other and wes 
reach, in whose fair regions ahall 
least we have known in leas hi 
of love. 

But Ida was not in the mere 
word to be quite alone on Siem 
Rivington House. (ha 

The door opened noiselesstyy @ igus 
ber ear, and the orphan loka aps 

P ‘ ta, apr eke 
musings to recognize in the balms ; 
@od heir of the inestimable I ; } 
Ida Coiville’s breath came alll 
change. 
Stie gave one slight 
waited 


OE ae 


Wf 7 sty ie hy! 
for him to spade. 
‘had his me 


Fe 


had sbe received from Elizabeth that the new squire 
intended to take posgession of his home on that day 
and hoped to find it vacant, 

She wished that Duke had not’come, that he would 
go away, or doanything rather than stand there look- 
ing at her with his large dark eyes. 

‘* Yes, really.” 

“It is folly, young, helpless as you are, Whatean 
you doalone? Your rightfal is here,”’ 

**T am the best judge of my own actions, Mr, 
Rivington. Your mother is aware of my interntion 
and approves.” 

The heir muttered some impolite words respecting 
that revered saint and then asked in a voice hie strove 
to render caréless : 

“ And where?”> © 

**Where whliat ?”’ 

It was a trying fnterview for her, she knew 
vit Opportunity he sought and would not give 

t. 


‘‘Where are you going? Don’t be so cold and 
proud, Ida; we've been friends ever since you came, 
and it’s natural I should like to know about 

ou.’”’ 

“TIsit? Then you shall—to London,” 

“To London ? Ida, it is maduess. Whom do you 
know in London to love or care for you? The goli- 
tude would kill you.’’ 

“It is not madness, Mr. Rivington ; the r must 
work. I am poor, and work is more plentiful in 
London than here. As regards the latter part of 
your sentence, I shall be no more lonely or uncated 
for than in Blankshire.” 

She repented her words almost as soon as they 
were spoken. 

Duke Rivington rose from his seat with a strange, 
eager light in his dark eyes. 

“You do not mean that, Ida ?”” 

“T do.” 


“Then you are mistaken, child. Are you blind? 


ever?” 





coridors, lighting up with its ‘fitfl beau! the =| 
oO 
m, +. 


o i , why 


hl fmariea 


Can you not see that I love you; that one hair of 
your. head is dearer to me than all else beside ; that 
F'want but one word from you to make me stand 
at your side as your pfotector and friend for 


voicehe had told but 

ville ag he would never 
loveragai | fearf@l lack of moral 
courage preven js telling het'so before. It 
was thedread of losing her that had forced the words 
‘from him that morning. 

She looked up athim with herbiue eyes, - She did 
not love him, but her heart was free, He was gene- 
rous, frank and true, It would be easy to learn to care 
from thetrials of povetty, 
“the taunts~of former 


1 


for him What an 
the 


‘sneers-of the 

acquaintances lay before ber 
It was au awful temptation, but tho memory of her 
mother, the recollection. of Basil Rivington’s life, 
blighted and darkened by am unhappy marriage, 
saved her. Oollecting all her ‘pride, and nerved by 
these thoughts, she answered, coldly ; hs 
“T can protect myself, and the poor need no 
friends, they need nothing save trials and sorrows 
and, when pe ended, a narrow piece of ground 

‘wherein to te rest.’’ His; 
ity me thug? In all this 


our love. I ask’ you to be my 

from all sorrow—to ‘make 

pur shother say ? poet : 

a thought ght of that?” 
: 


little, but he answered, 


th: 3 am worthy the sacrifice? I 

§ desdent, no ancient name?” 

da, thation all the darth you are the 
‘ifal woman ‘{ ever met; that with you 
I can defy alt criticisms,” | . 

back her hair impatiently from her 

. 


fery good to vee I thank you 
it.’ Her voice lostits proud ring, and 
tender key that had been as music 
will make it easier for me to go away 

} now [ know@ome one feels a little sorry for it.” 
» “But you will not go, Ida? Stay here as my 
' sand in a little while we will be 


ld 





“You offer me. all—your love, a powe and 

ds; for me-you would bear scorn anger. [ 

ma mot worthy of stch love. Duke, if I were to 
take: I should be wicked, for { do not love you!”’ 

} "Bat don’t you think you could in time? I would 

I love you so much that I feel it would 

me to be near you and care for you, 

for @ return!” 

pt me.”’ 

; be temptation to ask you to do what 
can harm no one. You are too young and tender to 
struggle with poverty; you ought not to know the 
meaning of the word. Come to me and let me shelter 
you from all trouble with my great love.” 

* Bag it would pat be right’” ee 

** Let me decide that for you ; let me say that you 
will be mine !” ‘ane 

“If Lloved you it would be different, Duke ; then 
I might accept the sagrifice; but Ido not. I esteem 
you as a friend, I like you well, but within my heart 
something seem# to say that. I am capable of a 
deeper, otronges feeling, even of a love as deep and 
powerful #8 that ear for me. Without that I 
will never marry, Poverty with all its stings must 
be preferable to an unhappy marriage.” 

And then, ‘with his deep, ‘affection uure- 
quited, he was yet_a greater, nobler man than befere 
this trial. ‘ ’ ’ 

And, ob! Ida’s refusal was o bitter trial, I¢ might 
change his whole nature—his love might | arity bis 
tastes and babits, might perhaps lead to 
pe tea greater Joye, far more holy than any human 

ection can, be, even the love of Him who dwelleth 
in a heavenly home of love, 

* Won't you tell me your plans—what yon mean 

if you: cannot love 


to do? Confide ip me, I 
me. 

“I do not know; I have no settled plans.” 

“If you are in trouble or. sorrow, will you, write 
tome? Will you remember. that I shall always be 
ready to act as your adviser and friend?” 

“Yes. Oh, Duke, I am making you but,a poor 
re arn for your love !”” ait 

‘It is not your fault, child. Don’t blame your- 
self. You could no more help being, beautiful than 1 
could keep from loving you.” 

He had come there that day fully conscions of the 
great sacrifice he was prepared to wake, He shad 
thought much of his mother’s anger and his father’s 
disappointment; Bes 20% as he stood looking at, Ida’s 
sweet, graceful ty he felt that be would have 
braved all this and a hundred times more to have had 
her ever near him for hig wife, the. mother perhaps 
of childreu who should inherit her own fair a 
| Prosperity is very pleasant, but it seldom er never 
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never 
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raises us. Otr higher thoughts, our'nebler passions 
are awakened by adversity’a.stern hand. An untried 
character can pever be a great one.. Without tempta- 
tion there is no merit ih ee 

d, oh, at what a 


We must buy our ata 
cost! Is there avything mde Wéartrending than 
looking back ? AF. 

Oh, what would many of ‘ts : to be able to blot 
out some one action of the ‘ ve the opportu- 
nity come again with pf tb aet differently ; but 
it may not be! “Teard, Uiéseed tears, that have re- 
lieved many at overburdened.goul, that have softened 


Sach. se these was William Grey, who resided:in a 
‘busy court knotwa as Paradise Row, where he rented 
‘ttwoslipe of tooms, bare and coutfortiess, but yet the 


of nimeelf and his daughter Bella 


Datidy Grey, ne he Was called, was well known ia: 
ithe court dad ite’ fthinediate neighbourhood, where 
lhe plied hietrade of fien tawkiag; few among bis 
customers but had a kindly regard wd respeut for 
the old mati, Whowe silver looks aud weatier-benton 
face seemed aathorougtly part and parcel of Paradise 


Bow us the very paving stones themselves. 


many a stern heartare nsevaiting) to wash out the 


past. Repentance and:sotrow ate, ueéless too, all tha 
we can do is to f 


Let the déué past tvury’ ity @ead. 
Act, act iwthe ren. Coa 
Heart within and o’erhead, 


Duke Rivington had that-day ¢xperienced his firs 
trouble, and it.waé a keen, Ome, f 
own. t 
as happy as I would have tried to ake you!” 

“ Good-bye, Dukes 5 thank, you for all.’’ 

** And you will write?’’ batt 

“If I need your eid. svill‘ask for it.” 


“And some day perhaps you will change your 


mind,’’ 

“T think not,’”? shé anew firmly ; ‘‘ but you 
will meet with others better’ that I and more calcu- 
lated to make you lappy.” © 

** Never!” : 6 


1 


He was gone. 


Ida was once more aléne; With her own hand she 
‘her oer She felt she 

er act, and yet 
ly dull when the last sound of Duke 


tender 
@ man 


who loves them, but whom they do not love, “ bat 


*e of ‘the ‘matri- 
goon to be laid for the heit of Riv- 
hat he would escape them and remain 


had sent the ons who lo 
bad done right. She did not tepent 
she felt s' 
Rivington’sfooteteps died away. 
**Poor Duke,” she marmared, in the 80! 
one in which true women often speak 


the will soon forget me, 

And a vision rose before h 
monial tra 
ington. 
faithful to his first love she never once ittia; 


On the platform of the nearest railway station there 
stood that. afternoon -«@ slight, black-robed. figure, 
ander whose crape veil great tear-drops.-might have 
been seen slowly falling; three modest boxes that 


stood mear her were labelled: . , 
Miss Oo.vitue, 
Passenger to 


‘ 

The two o’dlock train.came steaming up, and, re- 
signing her luggage. so a porter, Ida opened the door 
of a third-clase carriage, and eeating herself in one 
of its remotest corners, commenced her journey to 


Londom, 
oe 


CHAPTER VI. 
Wou pn You Tike to.see the lower dlusses us they 


truly are, aé they exist in flésh and blood ? — Do not 


read of them in newspaper reports, or printed statis- 
tics, bat sée them for Yolcu 
homes, where all their purest. passions “te called 
forth. Seé them in their amusement. Abd¥e-all, see 
them in ‘their affections, 

You may see them at their work, add tifnk them 
a dull, harmless set. 

You may sée them in twos or thrées when business 
takes them to your, world, the, bright, gay world 
that is west of St. Paul’s, 

But this is not knowing them, for. it can give you 
no real idea of their life, their pleasures and their 
pains. 

Pleasures and pains. Why do we link the words 
together when such a.yawning gulf divides their 
mean 

Why do we use them in connection wth the poor, 
whom right minded, church going ane le say 
have no feeling ? Who are so used to rouble that 
they are hardened to it, and have no sense to under- 
stand or appreciate joy ? 

Because we belisve that. beneath their rough ex- 
terior, and rude speech, thefe dwells a t, as true 
and noble as any that ever animated oe or peer, 
because we believe that they can and do feel, that in 
common with the rich they love and bate, 

Beyond the Bank of Bngland, that living monument 
of national wealth, straight te the gast. there. is a 
large and populous district, known as. Whitechapel. 
Hundreds, thousands of . human. beix their 
lives there. In those narrow, crowded streétg they are 
born; there they learn. their. one bard lesson—to 
labour, There they toil, and there, when;their ap- 
pointed years are run, they die and their place knows 
thet no more. 


He rose to go, the little hand Jay once more in his 
Good-bye, my. little love ; ob, may you be happy, 


Ses them Yn their 


| ‘He was not ‘an 
t . 
‘ont Inia inthe 


Dt 
hha +) 4 
not there but somewhere titer 


Ida Oolville commenced her weary 


only visible traces of them were the pieces of string 


wash and any soap to wash them availed 
of it gladly. } 


clear ruddy complexion and mild blue eyes, a ready 
smile and a willing band, sach was Daddy Grey: in 
his younger days he had been « sailor, and his brim- 
less strat hat and course clothes were all worn with 
that jaunty air comnion to seamen. 


with raven hair, dimpled cheeks and a pretty arched 
meute ; she was twenty-two and oeither married nor 
in Jove, a somewhat.strange instance in Paradise Row, 
whore ani are ted at an early age; she 





She had no clock; aad it grew dark early in the 
dingy court, where little suashine came, bat she felt 
instinctively it was growing late, and fear aud despair 
succesded as tims rolled. on aad be did not come; 
then the door was pushed roughly opea and a woman 
entered, = load-voived, red-faced virago, familiariy 
known as “‘ Mother Naggs.” She had one of the up- 
stairs rooms, ‘but this was the fiest time she bad 
honoured the Greys With o visit, aud the sight of 
her increased rather thau relieved Bella’s fears. 
Mother Naggs was not a favourite ia the court; she 
kept her hustand in perpetual awe, was a constant 
customer at the ‘Bleck Ball,’ aad could boast of 
having successively driven swe missionaries and a 
sister of meréy from the neighbourhood, 
In age she might have been fifty, tall and striking, 
her wiry black baiz, twisted loosely round her head, 
resembled.» wisp of straw, her dress, a tattered plaid, 
might fairly be said tohave begun too late and ended 
teo soon, since it exposed to full. view a sunburnt 
throat, a pair of boots so ragged as hardly to deserve 
the name, and some coarse striped stockings. 

She stood by the little table atd stared at Bolla, 
and Bella ‘stood and stared’ at her; neither spoke a 
word for full five minutes, then the olde? wottan 


piteously : 

‘¢ Whatis it? oh, tell me please, pray do,” 

Mother Naggs made no manner of answer; she sat 
herself on a deal box, smoothed down her ragged 
gown with quiet complacency, took another stare at 
the fresh young face, so different to her own, and 
said s 

*« What time did yer expect the old ‘un 2” 

The fear grew heavier. 

At four.” 

* An’ bits height now.” 

“Ty it?” 





bt read. He Md soe che aided Sf aha bile oF Whoaght I'd jiatistep in an’ soll yee vous yor shoulda’ 
we , but'felt ‘dimly constious when be ‘ot wr Tite 
{ dthiat she herself wis 
J itt y, wud trident fr bis | 
heart thera Was x yeurnitig Iiging that ote day he’ 
nnd Bolts ape? thera roo’, she wai his Gatling, # 
t | bright lively gitt, © very sunbeatt ‘in’ that cliderless 
r eae ¢ ‘ : re “év d 


| They were all in all to each other, those two';"bat 
the Daddy was out, so Betiw-sat alone ic their little 
room on the afterneon when we, first present her to 
your notice, whith chateed to be the very same on 
whieh journey 'to 
oa, ; F 1o« 
“Daddy Gréy’s. chair, the only one the reom edt-’ 
tained, was vacant; it stood neat the tiny window, 
from which he was favoured with a full view of the: 
little court, mot that there was much tosee. Tue in- 
habitants were mostly absent at their daily work ; the 


from ‘windowto window, and thus formi ; ; 
Lidiienetsaputnotgeeabatin Unoresora Theteleige muah ng rendily ; the other stayed to sce if he 
were covered with suadry germents in various stages 
ee ne iu faét the laundry grouad of | 
ise Row, and such as possessed any clothes to’ 
themselves 


A tall, manly figure, now somewhat bowed by the 
weight of more than sixty years, a Saxon face with a 


There was no resemblance between father and 
Haughter. Bella was ® laughiag, black-eyed maiden | 
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es, it ds} h'if h’i saysh’ itsh’ eight hi moans ft.” 

* Yes, yes, but my father?’’ 

* They're ¢ briuging ou ’im uow,’’ 

The motherless. girl beat dows ‘om ond knee atid 
with her hands clasped, wildly eried: 

“ Ol» tell ane-ali, tellome all |” 

“Sure thin an’ yer fayther’s been wud jist done for 
hisself, he's atumbied dowa and jist dot the ‘oss walk 
over him.” 

“Ts he dead ?”” 
‘* Dead no. more tor I be;. what makes-yor think oa 
such a thing ? they b6:m bringing on ’im uow an’ I 


be talzen, suddin like,’ 
of Bhauk you, than: yon” : 
Tramp, tramp, tramp, the soumd of heavy fest ap. 
preaching. Nearer still theyoums, two stroag, barly 
supporting between them a shuwer on 
& mutilated form that had but that mern- 


crughted.and maimed. 

_ Bella met the basters at the door aad motioned 
them into the room where we saw her first. They laid 
‘their burden on the little trackle bed, where he had 
‘so often taken his Hard-earned rest and ad dreamed 
happy dreams of bygone days. Gently wid tenderly 
those rough men laid hitydown, aad then they turned 
to Bella, 

She shed no tear, Her face was pale and cold as 
marble; her voite waé calm as she than<ed them and 
begged them to go for a dogtor, Both lived in 
the Kittle court; ome had kaown her from her child- 
| hood, he had “gals” of his own, and he went to do. 


help. 

Bella knelt down and kissed the lips that had 
never issued any words to her but those of kindness 
| then she, took one of the withered hands in hers and 
| chafed it gently ; DO answer came, 

hen she called ou him, called him by otany an 
etidearing name, but no fond smile came, no murmar 
6 tell that the safferer heard her, 
| Bill Naggs, the son aad heir of Mother Naggs, 
ltatened for 4 while, then his throat grew taoconfort- 
ably full, x large lamp came there, and so he strafed 
ott and moanted the ricketty stairs, leaving the two 
who were 86 deat to each other together. 

Bella Grey had been bred ap fa poverty and want, 
she ‘had-kuown more than ove heavy sorrow, but 
yet she had no idea of the mew teowble that had come 
te her; 4here she knelt with her father’s cold hand in 
héra, there the doctor fonnd her. 

He was humane man, the many scones of saffer~ 


wore @ faded cotton dre’ tehed and wo et}. , , 
fitting closely to her ping nie i’ bad helt’ ya ing hejhad witnessed did not deadet his pity ; with 
plaited round and round her head, and her fate wore one glance he took in the whole story, the worn, 
h pleasant smile as she po & colotttess liqnid feeble.frame from which thespirit had flown, the girl, 
howsated by the name of tex from a battered, spout- | bspay im her ignorance, whom he must awaken to a 
joss teapot, and waited a little eagerly for her father’s khow] ge of her troubles, 

return. He sighed, 


It was ‘not ao uncommon history. Many a girl 
younger than Bella was ah orphan, but there was on 
her face 4 childish simplicity, & gitileleas innocence 
that seemed instinctively to appeal for protectiou aud 


“ey: raised her from her knees with no tiigentic 
hand. She looked up into the old mati’s eyes and then 
pointing to the silent figure on the bed said : 

**T cannot wake him,” 

Dr. Ramsay was silent. 

She caught his hand and cried piteously : 

* Bat you will rouse him—~you will make hirn well 
He eannot’be 80 very ill, you know; only this morn- 
ing he was quite well, he started with his basket so 
cheery aed bright.” 

“ Ah.” 

Pas But you are aot trying, you are doing nothing. 
please begin.” 

“* Begim what, my child?” 

She stroked the quiet cold hand that still lay in her 

warm clasp. 

«Po make him well,” 

The doctor felt uncomfortable; he wished himself 

anywhere but there, wisied that there was sone one 

else to break the news to her, 


id groffly: “Have you no mother ?”” 
versie down.” “No, sit.” 

Halt tremblingly the girl obeyed her, a strange * Nor ‘sister ? 
ditead ‘had come to her young heart; she eried No. 


Surely you have sdmé ¥élation, some friend 
tobe with you P you cannot be quite alous ”’ 

“T have nous, sit, Daddy and [ have always beou 
together. I don’t want any one else!” 
“* Bat he isill,’’ 
“ He will soon be well. See sir, he does not sigh or 
groan, he is qaite easy !’’ 
*< Yes, -heiis quite easy now.” 
‘Bat L. wish be would say something, just call me 
his child, his Bella.” 
*f Bella, bear it bravely, he will never speak again ; 
he‘wilhnever call you his child again.’ 
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She looked up at him with her large black eyes, 
but she never released the hand ; she had never re- 
leased the gentle chafing she so believed in. 

“It is all over, he is dead! ”” 

** Dead, Daddy dead?” 

The forced composure gave way, her tears fell fast 
and thick. Suddenly she said; 

* But are you sure, are you quite, quite sure ?” 

He did not answer, but the keen truth came home 
to her; the awful stillness, the patient silence, the 
peaceful smile, she understood it all now—understood 
the pitying looks of the neighbours who were all in 
a crowd before the door. She knew that her 
best friend and protector was gone. She did not 
doubt any-more, She felt that it;wag true, and in 
deep despair she cried aloud: 

"Oh, why couldn’t some one else have died, some 
one who wasn’t wanted so much ? Daddy and I were 
80 happy together, and now he’s gone and I’ve no 
one left.. Oh, it’s cruel. Daddy, dear Daddy,” and 
she laid her face close to that still one. “Come back 
to me, come back to your little Bella,” 


(To bé continued.) 





THE DRAMA, 


ADELPHI THEATRE, 


For Miss Maggie Moore and Mr. J. 0. William- 
son, who in their American drama “ Struck Oil,” 
have already established themselves as great fa- 
vourites with the pit and gallery at the Adelphi, a 
Yankee farce, called “The Fool of the Family,” was 
produced. This little piece, which, it must be con- 
fessed, has a very minimum of intrinsic value, is the 
vehicle for some amusing songs, given with much 
point by Miss Moore, and for a clever bit of cha- 
racter-acting on the part of Mr. Williamson. It went 
very satisfactorily, and pleased its audience in spite 
of its occasional vulgarity. ‘The “ Fool of the 
Family ” is the younger daughter of a well-to-do 
farmer, who, by her conduct as the enfant terrible 
of the family, keeps her better-bred sister and her 
sisters lackadaisical lover out of his wits by the 
singular advances which she made towards him; 
she throws flour over one person, and potatoes at 
another ; she is not governed by the slightest sense 
ef womanly responsibility, and, in short, behaves 
like the wildest of tom-boys. But Miss Maggie 
Moore, although she sometimes transgresses the 
bounds of reason, contrives by frequent touches of 
shrewd humour to make her exaggerated picture not 
altogether repulsive. The scene in which she is 
courted by a farm-labourer is well played both’ by 
her and by Mr. Williamson, the representative of 
the rustic, and is by far the most artistic portion of 
a piece which has, we believe, attained no small popu- 
larity at other theatres. The introduction of such 
songs as “Riding in a Railway Car ” and “ Constan- 
tinople” gives the entertainment something of a 
music-hall air, but would seem to afford it none the 
less chance of success. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN, 


THE experiment of “‘ Tannhauser ” has left opinions 
ag strongly divided as ever, though the majority is 
still with the disbelievers in Wagner’s music. The 
question is very simple. We find it rather absurd 
in some of the old operas that the project of the 
dramatic incidents is brought to an occasional and 
inexplicable standstill, in order to introduce a pretty 
song, or a duet, with a pleasing melody. Itis more 
natural to go on without such interruptions, but 
the cost of an absence of melody is a great one to 
pay. Is opera a natural way of expressing dramatic 
situation or emotion ? Itis not; it is absurd. There- 
fore, having agreed to this absurdity of singing in- 
stead of speaking, is it not better to make a little 
greater sacrifice in favour of an expressive and 
catching melody ? Wagner's music aims at abolishing 
such trifling. Mdlle. Albani sang the appeal of 
Elizabeth to the Virgin splendidly, and Maurel’s 
rendering of the part of Wolfram was everything 
that could be desired. Signor Carpi sang the arduous 
music of “ Tannhauser” with grave and artistic 
skill—his voice being fully equal to the heavy tay 
imposed upon it. 

Several years have passed since Madame Patti 
took the town by storm, and since that time her re- 
entréb has been one of the most important events 
of each succeeding year. Madame Patti usually 
chooses either ‘ii Barbiere” or “ Dinorah ’? for her 
first opera, and, on the night of the 12th inst, the 
former work was given, Mayerbeer’s supremely 


beautifal pastoral poem being reserved for the next 
Tuesday. Concerning that most familiar of operatic 
heroines, Madame Patti’s Rosina, nothing can well 
be said which has not already been said a very great 
many times. For such an attraction amateurs are 
ready to brave even the bitter blasts of an English 
May ; and every available seats, besides a number of 
odd corners where there was not room to put a seat, 
was occupied. That Madame Patti should be ap- 
plauded when she appears upon the stage is as much 
a matter of course as that an explosion should follow 
the discharge of a gun, and her first appearance at 
the baloony, her delivery of the ever-popular “ Una 
vooe,” and, indeed, her ug es met with en- 
thusiastic acknow ents ; in fact, me Patti’s 

as the Queen of Song has once more begun, 
amid the delighted homage of her admirers, Signor 
Bettini’s pleasant tones and well-cultivated style did 
full justice to the Count’s music, and Signor 
Cocgat was, as on former occasions, an efficient 


ee 


OLYMPIc THEATRE. 


Ar this theatre Sir Randel Roberts made his first 
appearance in London in a comedietta entitled 
“Under a Veil,”’. written by himself. The piece is 
weak and undramaticin style and tedious in the de- 
velopment of the complicatious which arise out of the 
separation and subsequent bringing together of a 

ing couple with the assistance of a double room, 
t would be hard for any actor ‘to make anything of 
the part of Charles Devereux, which the débutant 
undertakes, but for one who wants stage ease and, 
practice it is impossible; and the same remark ap- 
lies to the role of Lucy Mortimer, in which a Miss 
iola Dacre comes forward for the first time, Under 
these circumstances it is better to defer a verdict as. 
to both beginners until they have better oppor- 
tunities. 


Bare FestivaL.—Active preparations are being 
made for a festival in honour of Balfe,the composer, 
on July 29th, at the Alexandra Palace. An influen- 
tial committee has been formed to carry out the 
design, and promises of assistance from artists 
of the highest eminence have already been received. 
Among these the public will be glad to find that 
Madame Christine Nilsson has most generously ar- 
ranged to stay a whole week after her engagement 
at Her Majesty's Opera terminates, in order that the 
festival may have the advantage of her gratuitous 
help, Mr. Sims Reeves has also signified his inten- 
tion of helping. Sir Michael Costa will superintend 
the concert; and Carl Rosa will probably conduct 
the performance of “The Bohemian Girl,” which is 
to be given in the theatre. 

Signor SALVINI AT THE QuEEN’s THBATRE.— 
Some ths have elapsed since Signur Salvini 
completed his first series of performances on the 
English stage, A considerable portion of the inter- 
vening time has been spent by him in fulfilling a 
circle of engagements in our chief provincial cities ; 
but he has now returned to London, and, with a few 
of his old supporters and some new ones, has esta- 
blished himself at the Queen’s Theatre. He received 
an enthusiastic welcome from a large audience, 
The choice of theatre is a happy one; for while, on 
the one hand, the. th and majesty of Signor 
Salvini’s style would be wholly out of place in our 
smaller houses, it is certain that on the vast stage of 
Drury Lane some of the finest effects of the actor's 
art are necessarily sacrificed. 

Miss Txompsox, the famous artist, has just re- 
ceived the high distinction of being elected 
Honorary Academician in the Academy of Fine Arts 
at Florence, one of the foremost associations in the 
world. 

Ir is said that Mr. Santley will retire after the 
present musical season. If so, it will be a great loss 
to the public, 

Miss Sotpens (Mrs. Powell) was sued last week 
by a silk mercer for 111. 10s., the value of a white 
satin dress supplied to her at the theatre for her 
Grande Duchesse réle. She contended that the 
management paid for such trifles, and won the day, 

Tue full rehearsals of “ Aida,” at the Royal 
Italian Gpera, will be shortly commenced, and the 
first performance of theopera may be expected about 
the second or third week of June. 

Mr. Witxrse Cottins’s new play for the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre is said to be an adaptation of 
‘** The Moonstone.” 

Mapamg Satnton Dowsy’s cantata will be per— 
formed, for the first time, at St. James’s Hail, on 
June the 14th. The cast is not yet fixed, but Mr. 
Santley has been offered the chief baritone part. 











THE LIMERICK BELLS, 


Hark! the vesper bells 
__ Qaivering low, 
ding the wavelets 
ing as they go. 
re "tis pes Angelus 
very swe 
. Tender, as greetings 
. OF angels, who mect, 
Down from the convent 
Crowning the steep, 
eaten ted 
reaming in sleep, 
Meipactocens 
f Ys 
With bells on its border 
Chiming alway. 


"er the'lake borne. i 


For there are his 
; fironely. he tells 
Of watching at midnight 
~The birth of the bells, 
Tells of their purchase, 
Whispers, their cost 
Can never repay him 
Their harmony lost, 
$B o@ ion Mh 


That was long ago. Fire and war came 


after; ! 
On the oliff, remained neither sill nor rafter, 
To tell of the convent so gray and dim, 
Of its chime of bells, or its vesper hymn, 
Giovanni's home by the calm lake shore 
War had smitten low, to be seen no more; 
And he wandered wide, asking far and 


near, 
Of the chiming bells he had loved to hear, 
Tidings came at last, from a trav'ller’s 


tongue, 
How 8t. Mary’s bells over Limerick rung, 
With their quiv'ring notes, like a silver 


spray, 
O’er the iiat'ning sea, or the far highway, 
And the’old man listened with eager ory, 
‘© ghall’ hear my children before I die,” 
As he girded him for his journey long, 
‘Wandered forth with a purpose strong, 


Over mountain road, over plain and street, 

Still they faltered never, the brave old feet, 

Till they reached the vessel that swiftly 
bo’ 


re 
Giovanni on, to the bright green shore, 
Up the Shannon’s tide. When the anchor 


fell, 
The faithful friends who had served him 


well 
Laid him softly down, in a waiting boat, 
And the quick oar-blade in the water 
smote. 


Weaker now, and faint, fell the grieving 


cry, 
As ibs wal face turned to the sunset sky, 
Toward the shadowy city growing clear, 
As the flashing oar brought them surely 


near. 
Hark! The, aig is filled with « silver © 


rain ! 
Tis the Angelus! ’Tis the bells again ! 
See! the worn hands lift, with an earnest 


ory- 
And a whisper floats to the paling sky. 
Blessed bells, ring low! Slower echo, 


chime; 
On thy shoulders bright, see, I fain would 
climb : 
Up to glory. Slowly upon his breast 
Poll the feoble hands in their endless rest ; 
And the boatmen, mute, till the music died, 
Floated idly down on the Shannon’s tide— 
As they whispered soft of the glad surprise 
That lingered ‘yet in the moveless eyes, 
Asthey muttered softly the prayers they 


knew, 
And the faded cloak o’er the dead face 
drew, 


E. L. 
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VINCENT LUTTREL; 


oR, 
FRIENDSHIP. BETRAYED. 


By the Author of “ Fighting for Freedom,” etc, etc. 
> 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“T ax aurprised at you, Lattrel, ‘that you should 
aced a formal invitation to Dorrington, or doubt a 
welcome to anything it contains. I return to-morrow 
morning without fail, and, if the notice is not too 
short, it would be another favour conferred if you 
could make yourself the companion of my journey, | 
will guarantee your welcome from my father, who 
will esteem you for my sake as my best friend.” 

The invitation was accepted, and, after a hearty 
handshaking, the men separated, each to his own 
chamber, with an instruction for a “fly” to catch 
the morning mail from the Great Western terminus. 

** Vincent Luttrel,’”’ soliloquised th*« gentleman as 
he divested himself of his day-garan 8. “‘ Youare 
certainly favoured by the blind goddess who sits 
on the rolling wheel. Here’s this young rustic—not 
80 rustic though for that matter—believing in me as 
@ friend with all the innocence of a first love. He 
little suspects how well I know the neighbourhood 
of Clovernook and Rosemead. Ha! ha! how Hugh 
Denton will grizzle and fret and groan and be taken 
with the miserablea when he finds that his old friend 
Vincent Luttrel is A 1 at Dorrington Hall and the 
sworn pal of the young baronet, I'll take Jasper 
over to see him and Isabel. No, that may perhaps 
hot be altogether the thing. The young fellow’s 
rather tindery with the fair sex, as I saw with Laura 
only last night. Jove! what 4 nerve that woman has. 
She almost unnerved me when she inquired of Mac- 
ginnis, who couldn’t quite keep his face, if I was the 
same Mr. Luttrel she had met before in London and 
asked was I acquainted with Mr. Dorrington, when 
the fellow had been half an hour spooning with her. 
Prodigious! And it is four short months since I was 
arrested for her precious pair of steppers! What 
man can match a clever woman? 

**T must not quarrel with her, though ; who knows 
what service such a female may be toa man, if he 
can only make it her interest to take his side? Bat 
that’s merely @ fatare contingency. I hope I may 
never have need of Laura’s assistance. 

As to Jasper Dorrington, I must lead him tex- 








(ISABEL’S GRIEF, ] 


derly by the nose, as ‘asses are, but take care he 
don’t see the cord. As for the rest, ‘ what will be 
will be,’ so patience and shuffle the cards.” 

The conscienceless schemer turned into bed, and, 
dismissing ail cares, was soon in a sound and dream- 
less sleep. ’ 

Not so Jasper Dorrington, He had drunk deeply 
as he had played heavily overnight, and though the 
day’s events and, better still, the cool air of the four 
hours’ journey and a temperate meal had somewhat 
stead his nerves he had an access of feverish 
restlessness, a sense of depression, a sort of presenti- 
ment of approaching trouble, which he strove in 
vain to throw off, an undefinable suspicion of the 
sincerity and—if he was not sincere—of thie honesty 
and truth of Luttrel would intrude itself. 

He dismissed it indignantly. Why should he 
doubt his fellow sufferer, and why should he question 
the disinterestedness of a man who had not only ex- 
tricated him from a serious dilemma, and saved bis 
character when a ruinous exposure seemed inevitable, 
but had done so at an expenditure of money when he 
was himselfa loser ? Hie bécettte indignant at his own 
suspicions. 

“You're a paltry fellow,’ said he, sneeringly. 
‘*Tt’s mean and dirty, Jasper Dorrington, not to take 
your fair share of punishment for your own follies 
without casting about for reasons why you did not 
win instead of Ditae. and suspecting everybody who 
has better skill or better luck thau yourself. Why 
shouldn’t those two fellows, Macginnis and Mason, 
—scamps though they are—win fairly from a half 
intoxicated ass, as I was, and why should I misjadge 
their motives in letting me off because I was a 
drunken idiot? Besides, Vincent Luttrel, who wasn’t 
druuk, lost equally with me.” Ah, there’s where I 
don’t like it."’ 

“Don’t like what ?’’ continued he, reproachfully. 
“ Why, Luttrel’s losing is another proof of my bad 
luck, And then, because my friend, a high-spirited 
fellow, with plenty of money, helps me out of the 
trouble in which my folly has involved me, I seek 
out a contemptible solace for my own vanity and 
imprudence in an unworthy suspicion of my benefac- 
tor and friend, and build up a solid charge with all 
the proofs against me.” 

Thus, having reasoned himself against some 
strange and almost instinctive misgivings which 
he could not get rid of—into a belief in the generosity 
and good faith of Vincent Luttrel, he dozed off as 
morning advanced, and was scarcely quite awakened 
when, after ‘a cup of coffee in the railway travellers’ 
room, he took the road for Paddington. 





Arrived there, he deposited himself in the mail 
train with Vincent Luttrel in the next seat, and after 
a second instalment of sleep was roused by the well- 
known voice of the railway porter, calling : 

“'mtown, "mroad, change here for Ya-ya-ya 
*mwich, Ring-ching, Ya-ya and Chinxmcor.” 

hese are the sounds by which well-known 
towns, roads, villages and moors are expressed in 
the railway tongue, 

At least, we have tried to write them phonetically, 
to the best of our power, as we have many a time 
ewe them shouted by the functionary at the junc- 
tion. 

It would be invidions to indicate that individual 
more particularly, as every passenger must have 
met with an equally flagrant offender against arti« 
culate pronunciation if he has travelled much by rail, 
and who, in these days of iron roads, has not ? 

Jasper Dorrington and his friend, Vincent Luttrel, 
alighted, A neat dog-cart, driven by our old ac- 
quaintance Straps, stood at the back door of the 
station. It was the identical trap in which the young 
baronet had driven home Isabel Denton on the night 
of the harvest-home festival. 

Luttrel criticised the turnout approvingly, How 
much more interest would he have felt had he known 
of the little stratagem in which Jasper, Straps and 
the dogoart had taken an active part, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


“WHat great events from little causes spring !’’ 
sings the poet, yet the experience of every day 
shows that he had small cause for wonderment. 
Thus it is not according to the devices and plans, 
nor even the wisdom of those who consider them- 
selves the educated and upper classes, that their own 
actions are directed. 

They are frequently influenced by those humbler 
persons whom they look upon as born to eat their 
bread, take their wages, and do their bidding, And 
thus it fared with the Reverend Evelyn Stewart, 
Isabel Denton, and the colourable worship of the 
young baronet. 

The household at the parsonage, at which the 
young curate was admitted, consisted of his uncle, 
the aged rector, an elderly housekeeper, and a smart 
general servant, at what the “twenty pound a year 
and all found ” advertising abigails of 1876 would 
consider the ridiculously low yearly wage of 8l. with 
tea and beer. 

Now Martha the maid was a model servant, and a 
model young woman in dress, common-sense, spirits, 
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and good-heartedness. She was the daughter of a 
cottager of the village, who had married a Sunday- 
school teacher, twenty years agone, and everybody 
in the village thought Martha deserved a good place, 
and that she had got one when she was engaged by 
Mrs. Inkpen, the housekeeper Mt the parsonage. Now 
Martha was a very wontan, and@he much admiréd the 
smart address, bright %6Ké;4nd_as she thought 
them, the “ genteel ways” of MA and he in 
return felt flatbered by thé 

Now itso happened thet Mis 
habit of imparting his ekpertente® 
Martha Miller, and in the course of 
sation he told Martha, with Hany & 
very clever devite of hié 80 
out by himself, by which 
away from his sweethea' 
with old Mother Bothet, 
Miss Isabel, and at dest dtove het Hons fh his oy 
cart to her father’s, .) he added, “he made 
all right with the old itn, and  Fadhipom sag og 
with the parson, and don’t @VOR Bpeak to , w 
he has taken the hoff at bet @@ing aloes With Mr, 
Jasper—he ! he!” 

Now Martha was a grent a@uairer of het young 
master, whom she knew to be a ac ke Was clever 
and high-spirited, She also liked Reabel Denton, who 
so kindly taoght the poor scholars, and ti her cpuave 
Mr. Stewart was very suitable for Isabel Denton and 
Isabel Dentos wn excellent match for Min. Stewart. | 
She therefore heard Mr, Straps’ facetious toan 
end, not without smothered indigwation, when 
that gentleman was prepated to mest With @a appre- 
ciative ha! ha! followed by some remetke Yeadatory 
of his aeuteness and comic powers, Martha @hes ad- 
dressed him : 

“ And that’s your idea of Seat Master 
setting an innocent young —. 
the ears by deceiving them both? hame, 
Master Straps ; do as you wonld bedone by, Master 
Straps, and you’ll find the copybooks right in the 
end.” 

Now, as Martha Miller usually addressed him as 
“ Nat,’’ Master Straps grated on his ear, and he was 
so taken aback, for he really valued pretty Martha’s 
good opinion, that his customary audacity deserted 
him and he began to stutter excuses. 

““Why, Martha, you see it was only a joke of young 
master’s, nothing more, I assure you, and young gen- 
themen will have their jokes; but if I'd ha’ thought, 
Martha, as you'd have took it serious, why in course 










“** Take it serious, Master Straps, indeed d do take 
it serious. But perhaps you'd think it good, fam if 
Young Stimson, the baker, was to send you off.on, a 
fool’s errand while I took a walk out. with him,.and 
then he saw me home before you cathe back?” 

“T’d break every bone in young Stimson’s skin if 
I catch him playing any tricks on me,” exclaimed 
Straps, reddening up, for he was jealous of young 
Stimsoa, who was the son of a small tradesman and 
he kuew had said some soft things to Martha when 
delivering the bread at the rectory, 

“Indeed, Mr, Straps, you'll do no such thing, Mr. 
Stimson’s a steady, respectable young man. and 
wouldn’t. bemean himself to play any.tricks of the 
Bort.” 

And Martha tossed her head petulantly. 

“ What can I do?” said Straps, at, his.wits’ end 
td set things rightagain, ‘‘ You know I loveyou, 
Martha, and so soon as my uncle Snaffles, the job- 
master, gives up—and he’s very old and ailing—my 
young zhaster’s going to put me iuto his business, and. 
then Fu marry you, Martha, and makea lady of, you, 
But don’t bring up that young Stimson.. I can’t 
abide him.” 

“IT didn’t bring youtg Stimson up, Nat—it was 
your conduct in dectiving Miss Isabel and Mr. 
Stewart so shamefully that brought him up. But you 
ehan’t do anything against your master, I'll put it 
all right and clear up the matter before I sleep, 
Poor Mr. Stewart! to see how melancholy he’s been 
these weeks past, and I thinking, though my mind 
misgave me, that Miss Isabel had jilted him fe a 
of that lady-killing Mr. Livttrel up at the big house, 
or some other gentleman. You just, hold your 
tongue, Nat, leave it to me; but no more. tricks on 
Mr. Stewart or Miss Isabel, or you and I ghall 
quarrel}, in spite of Mr. Snafile and the horsedealing 
business,” And Martha resumed her smiles. 

“Youre a nice girl, that you are,” exclaimed 
Straps, recovering his boldness and attempting to 
snatch a kiss, bat fortune did net favour his audacity 
this time, for the damsel turned her head away 
suddenly and brought her plamp little right hand so 
smartly on the left cheek of Mr. Straps that he 
coloured up, but on that side only, in a style that. his 
modesty seldom occasioned. 

“ Good-bye, Nat,” said Martha, laughing at his 
sheepish expression, ‘‘ kisses may be had for asking 
civilly when I please to give them, but not had for 


the snatching,” and she looked so arch and pretty 
that Nat threw his arms roand her neck and a mutual 
smack of quite another on to the first told of 
their perfect reconciliation aud sealed Se ; 
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“ alas!” exehimed sho, her eyesred with 
and her face pole with watching, @6r her 
fallen ‘one of bis moods 


ening. ™ 
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ha tainted conscienoé, and the know- 
ledge that I wm thé child of——Oh, how true were 
your words, my wretched, my unhappy parent, when 
you told me that -your «sveret’ once divulged my 
happiness.would perish with its knowledge!. Yet i 
owe it to myself and to Mr. Stewart to expose this 
shameful conspiracy.. It, would hardly be possible 
te write to him: without laying myseli open to, a/sus- 
picion of seeking to restore myself to the same, foot. 
ing as 1 ‘stood on ‘previous to this Guhappy_misua- 
derstanding. ’ ’ 

“ Bus itis not so. I must, resign all hope.of such 
@ marriage; it were Infamous not to do so. This i 
must clearly and firmly explain to Mr, Stewart, yet, 
asi feel doubtful of my strength to. carry it through 
at present, I will merely hand him this curious letter 
with the expression of my belief in its truth, Ou! 
what a sad experience of men’s insincefity,and un, 
selfishness has my, as yet, limited experience of the 
world taught me. , Jasper, Dorrington, with .what 
motive I scareely dare, trust myseli to think, has 
either foully slandered, his friend Evelyn Stewart, 
or Evelyn Stewart, so kind, so truthful, so charitable, 
is on the one point, of female, truth and affection a 
fickle trifler, an inconstant deceiver and a -betrayer 
of confiding. woman’s affections, It is not, so; it 
cannot be so, It is anodioug and wicked slander, 
which I will spuru with the contempt it deserves, 
and tell its, utterer, my BStimate of his friend, who 
might have been one day my husband, but between 
whom and myself there is now,a great gulf fixed.’ 

Isabel Deuton sealed an envelope in which she 
bai encolsed Martha Miller’s painstakiag letter, aud, 
placing it in her hand-bag, ascended to her bed- 
chamber, dressed herself for a walk, and looked into 
her father’s chamber, who only momentarily raised 
himself from his lethargy to kiss and bless her .and 
wish her God-speed, 


“ And this man, my loving, my kind, my tender-, 


hearted father, isa marderer? I cannot realize it, I 
know too much in the one great horrifying fact.to 
shrink from knowing its details, How. could such a 
man be spurred to bloodshedding, to taking the Jife 
of another? I see it. He never speaks bat tenderly of 
my.erring mother! She must have been the cause that 
eatiel him in the madness of jealousy to sucha 
dreadful crime,. Dare I ask him if it.is.so, at the 


risk of tearing open his nahealed wounds afresh? 1} 


dare not. With him must rest the uatold tale of 
misery and crime.” 

Isabel Denton buried her face in her. hands and 
wept aloud. 

hat, morning Evelyn Stewart had been sorely. ex+ 

orcised in his mind on ‘account of Isabel and her 
father, evbes i 

Afver several, weeks of church attendanee. he had 
broken off, and the accounts; of . his ill-health were 
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Evelyn Stewart conscientiously placed his minis- 


terial duty above all other considerations, and he had 
that morning decided, however painfal a meeting at 
Rosemead’ might be, to call upon Mr. Denton dsa 
parishioner whose sickness might need consolation, 
| ativice and prayer. 

- Aecordi 


,» he set forth, not unwatched by Mar- 
who rejoiced to see him take the path to Rose- 
io had great confidence in the success of 
t letter writidg, . . 
sw near to Rosemead the girl atthe 
roach, 


and g to the door, 
tan to unfasten the 
ER 


younce his ap- 
foeF, but entering the 
ur doer, Isabel in tears 
as @hp exclaimed, thinking 
& a et ey , 


, wretched ed father, 


who cannot 
tol . ‘did T edge that 
broaght with maisery " 
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Wish yon to retire. 

visited “ws.in the 
ae to a task 
have, Mr. 






excep- 
ugh it may 
: pp more 
ar name—we héve. both been shamefully de- 
ceived, cruelly. played-upon;- Read™this letter, the 
production of some humble well-wisher of us both, 
and you will find the cause of our estrangement ac- 
counted for,” an daa a ; 
“Etelyn Stewart todk the envelope, | of ida 
proceeded to decipher the not very legible scrawl it, 
contained, fur Martha Miller’s caligraphy was by no, 
meaus so fair as herself, .., 5 " rut 
‘As le reali on, ‘amidst slight tapees of spelling 
little i’s for the first personal pronoun, ancrossed t’s 
and phonetic attempts at’ the ‘larger Worts, at in- 
voluntary smile stole acroas his features as hi» recog- 
nised the handwriting to be that oftheir own servant, 
Martha Milles ¥ *% $ - He AH e nae 
tle: folded. the letter slow, fhe. pleased ax- 
preasion faded from his face, ‘an i fish of auger 
succeded as he thought of the unwal uy tek of he 
erewhile gollege. companion and ed the wh 
proceeding a8 involving a gross ingult to the la 
anda wanton. disregard of the courtesy due to him- 
selfand the. dune to bis sacred calling. 
“Do you. desire to retain this, letter ?”” “asked 
Evelyn, mildly, ein y aiediee 
_ i Notatall,” peplied Isabel. * Tt is at your.ser- 


MY an easly, Sopt iis Wath; 88d. Saublloed SBtit 
further, details, at believe ga the writer, ‘W 
you pardon me, Isabel, for the apparent colduéss a my 


‘conduct since the. day of this mutual deception 


need not tell you that I feared Thad Jost your 
favour.’ iin tad 

«And I, Mr. Stewart, allowed myself to listen £6 
detraction and slander, whieh I should haye resented 
on the instant from my knowledge of your cha- 
racter.” ia Haote ft F 

‘I thank you indeed, from, my heart, Isabel Den- 
toa, Will 3 forgive.and forget : pt 

Forgive L * jag and freely, for di myself should 
ask pardon, T* ‘onget may mot, be in my powet, 
howevet BS ps aes to dose. ‘Bis ler a, 
Stewart, aud these words are not lightly uttered, neve 
again must those words he repeated, which J, in the 
sincerity of my heart uttered, never agai, must you 
tell me, of your passionate declaration and dem 
the, fulfilment. of, my rash promise, The uuhia! 
woman before you bas on bak which must 
compel herto,this course. I entreat you, J implore you, 
not to question méon.the reasons for this resolves 
suffice it that I here swear in the presence of that 
Heaven which looks. dowa.on us, that I never will 
marry anyother mae than Byelyn Stewart; but ifm 
Lecaunot and dare not marry. ‘heretore i ask Ph 
to absolve me from tay plighted troth as freely ‘as 7 
absolve you; and that you may, be bappy, a8 .yon 
deserve to be, in the love of some worthier wonitn 
than the .waetcbed ) Isabel. . shall. be, “her . deity 


prayer.” 
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on. has more ,than redeemed the trivial error, 
Weare, all diable to pape Te eutertain sus- 
picions of others’ good faith, but to is..it 
given,boldly to‘owa ‘the wrong we have donp.and the 
candobr to coufess an error, Isabel . may 
dearest'and best beloved, again I ask .you torrecall, 
those dreadfal wards;” pil tess i 
I most mot, 1 cannot, I dare: not. Believe me, 
Evelyn Stewart, when I soleamly promise to deada 
life of ‘humble ‘charity.und devotina ‘to such geod 
works a8 my poor talent, entrasted tome from above, ' 
may énable me to fulfil, I will labour to comfort 
the sick, the afflicted, totteavh the youug the path of 
duty, to convert'the sivful, aud to esufirm theigood, 
and seck a ‘reward aboveand ‘a ‘happiness herenfter, 
which fate and another's ‘error ‘have ‘denied'me on 


earth.” 
it Wsno consolation ‘to ‘te for 


“Alas, Teabel, 
the deprivation ‘of ‘what I’had conceived ‘the summit 
of eurtiily tiap piness, the ‘possession of ‘your love, the’ 
support of -your example, and flies “ bf a help. 
meet such as heavenly m ‘aud ‘wisdom ‘bestowed. 
on an ére‘the world knew sin, ‘that this ‘happiness 
has been ‘snatched from me by a phantom, a mystery, 
an impalpable, incomprehensible chimera, I seek not 
to fathom your secret, or to force from you an ex-. 
planation, though my.reason. tells me that I deserve 
some better treatment for my puiishment, for such, 
Ieabel, do I consider your sentence of banishment 
fie aOR society and presence and, your denial of. 

ope!” ; 

‘Pardon me, Evelyn Stewart, J.have not declared 
that I willshun your,presence, or-that, you:shall not 
see me henceforth. J willlabour.in, your,service as a 
spiritual help, J. willlove you as.# sister should Jove 
a brother, but nevertake your mame, or-aspire to.the 
place of your wile and equal. Ghe-deoree, is past 
and \that mnst bé memore-thoughtof.!? 5555 ; 

“ | despair mit, ; though all ito me isias yét/insorus- 
able aud dark,» May I see :your father, isabel, and 
impart to‘him the consolation which ‘Ldain would be- 
stow, antiof which I #ave.now myeelf:a sore need? 
But Heaven's willbe dion, if it és’ Meaven's:will! that 


only woman [have yet admired and ‘loved.’ 

Isabel ‘bowed her tread dn silences, ‘and Bvekyn 
Stewart ‘passed on end ‘ascended! to the/sick man’s 
chamber, where a new surprise awaited him, 

CH APTER xTxX. 

Tux position. of «the; . of Rosemead haa 

undergone. .change ior-the -etter.since last we left 


them... The belief that his. persecutor bad left the 
shores ef Hagland, having, satisfied, hi f that 
Vincent Luttral bad actuadiy sailed, irom Liverpool, 


hee wrought wonders in-thedepth of spirits.of h 
enton. 
_. Pee ineubua:that :bad -sat upon his ¢oul bad Jost 
its oppressive substantiality and dissipated itself into 
thineaw. The nightmare.of his sleeping and waking 
thoughts, which, like ‘the mobster jin-the terrible 
painting of old Fuseli, had starediupon) him, with 
stony eyes inthe dreary watches of the night, while 
the hideous imp ‘the ‘weird steed: was: wont to carry 
sat “squat dike @ toad” on his #urthened -bosom, had 
ridden off and returned no more. 

He now tovk mornitg walks and evening ‘rambles, 
He had moreover for several sticeessive 
made bis appearance in his pew in the old church at 
Clovertiook, ‘ acéompanied by his , Who, 
though ‘still soméwhat paler than formerly, ‘had, 
thanks to youth, fresh air and-exercise, regained her 
elasticity of step ani-cheerfuiiéss of manner. She 
had algo resumed her’ Wednesday, ing Clase, and 
on Saturdays practised bg tig: ul choir. Bvetyn 
Stewart's pride sustained him, thonzh it cost him a 
Sevete heart-paig af first, ‘he. contrived to meet 
Isabel with composure, and to take his shire'in the 
extra duties of the church in sych a,-manoer as catized 
many to decide,,and not very. unreasonably, that 
the postman and barber were Parcs of inventive 
Scandalongers, if not much , worse, for, fabricating 


such talsehoods eoqpanting fhe declaration and 
as ie A of promises, of the young curate. and 
Isabel, bel, 00, Conceiving , herself. unworthily 


treated, and utterly eleromerp nee ling the character 
disparagewent of Jasper 

gion, conquered .her,.emotion ‘and . met. her. 
Qnendam dover with 9 selinpossegsion and sangfroid 
ef which she had scarcely considered herself capable, 


of Evelyn through the artiu 


‘turn ‘etitreat | of hubits from a 


|jolated must be “a very 


shrinking rectave to wn agreeable 
mhéthber of ‘sodiety and’ ‘man of the “world wonder+ 
fifty sttpported ter in catrying out her resolution. 

As Jasper Dorrington had predicted, olf Sir Her- 
bert and his im gsve the warmest of wéleomes to 
| their sons friend, and thé ordiaary ‘hospi ‘of 
the Hall were specially varied for what Luttrel ‘de- 
b brief ‘visit On “his part, 
‘Tn addition ‘toa morning shooting party over the new’ 
jstdbiiles, & stag-hent was arranged, and a geueril 
‘bidding toa “spread” dt the Hull followel’the ‘take: 
‘of the deer ; the bunt ‘dinner ‘béihg sipplonented by’ 
iat invite to the neighbouring Gameels, mutrony: in- 
jolufled, with ‘ths delightiul worls “ Dancing ‘at ’ten” 
ie davies ee Pnatrang 

‘The ‘presiding spirits of this portion af ‘the ‘even-' 
ing’s antusements ‘were ‘the still ddbonnaire “anf 
isprightty ‘iady Dortington and ‘her only dsughter 
Alice, Jasper"s younger sister, who on this very day 
hat-completed her nineteenth year. 

“Alice!” suid Jasper, on tlie mortitig vf the ‘danc- 
ing party, “you must Go me a little favour ‘to day. 
I shall be ‘engaged with our guest, my friend "Lut 
\atid ‘the he-things, a8 youcall them, and'tietr outdoor 
\exoreises, TI have learned, by sending Straps ‘over to 
Rosemead, thut Mr. Denton’s daugiter‘has entirely 
irecovered ‘from hér recent. illness; could ‘you, Alive, 
‘snatch ‘time ‘to brigg her overt ‘to your evering 
\party'?”” 

** Do you not know then, brother, that one of ‘the 
\first-of ‘the carts sert out by méther aud myself ‘was 
tomy ‘dearest ftient, Isabél Denton'?” 

5 had not bargained for so much as thts, ant 
‘he positively started. 

“Your dearest ftiend, Alice? ‘I dia not Know you 
were even acquaiuted: With Miss Denton.” 

“We constantly met at the éschodl and at ‘the 
church lust year,’’ replied Alice, naivély; ‘as you 
would have known, brother Jasper, if you had been 
in'the habit of going to one or the other—which of 
‘couras ‘you were ‘not,’’ added Alice, laughing. “ff 
léved ‘Isabel ‘for ‘her goodness, pitied her ‘for her 
father’s infirmity, and looked up to her for her clever- 
ness. And now lét me.ask you a question in return. 
ret ae you become acquainted with Miss Den-~ 
ton’ Ld 


bh of August, on the occasion 
of ‘metrymaking, escorted by ont young curate); he 


) Was called away to attend a sick parishioner, aid 
, a8 be didnot return by-nightfall Ldrove Miss Denton, 
T must-resign ‘the ‘hope of the taud‘and heart of the } 


lowe and ‘made the acquaintance of her. father.” 

“Who.is so far siovetrn st he wil] bring Over 
his ‘daugltér ‘hitiself,” added Alice, tothe discamfi- 
ture of Jasper Dorrington.“ Here- is his note ‘in! 
reply ‘to our special. request that he would accom- 
meu Isabel; aud dur arrangement that we. should’ 
send Simson with the,landau to fetch them and take’ 
thet lidine safely ‘after the dancing. Yon Will gee 
that Isabel,is his amanuensis, She handed him ;the’ 
letter, and he read as follows : . 

‘“** My dear Miss Dorrington, My father desires’ 
mé to say ‘that nothing could ‘give him greater 
pleasure, did hig strength permit it, than the accep- 
tanve Of your kind invitation to the hunt.dinner and, 
ball onthe 17th, He.therefore, lest I should be dis- 
appointed, will arrange to accompany me to the 
dancing party only, so that your kind offer of the 
cartiage will serve for nine o’cléck instead of four 
as proposed. With best wishes for the health atid 
happiness of yourself and your excellent parents, 
bélieve me, dearest Alice, yours sincerely, 

* “‘TgaBEL DENTON, 

** Rosemead Villa, Monday,’” 

“* Qonfound .these female. friendships!’’ thought 
Jasper, ‘‘ this may spoil, my hoped-for tete-artete 
with Isabel. . 1 hed looked.forward to a,pretty: little 
private conversation in which I might have made an 
impression.an the, soft ;ginl’s heart and left.it there 
to barden. I’m afraid this gixl’s teomuch surrounded 
to be come-~at-abie.. First there’s the young parson 
—-but Ithink I've put lis nose-owt of joint completely, 
Then her father, the misanthrope, unluckiky turns 
up. He was uotiof much account while he moped at 
home, bat now,he’s coming out.and ‘ squiring ’ his 
daughter, about it, is much more awkward to get the 
girl to,oneself.”” 

“A very pretty little note,” said he, returning it 
to his sister; ‘‘ then Denton won't join us at 
dinner. I’m sorry for that ; but we shall have Miss 
Denton for the dance?” 

“ Yes,’’ replied Alice, “and I’ll tell yoo how we've 
arranged it for the firstset. Papa will take out Mrs. 
Flamborough, and Mr. Flamborough mamma ; it’s 
to be quite a. tenants’ affair.. Aud yon are to take 
out Isabel; aud Mr. Luttrel is to face me,” and Alice 
coloured slightly, There, mamma would have it so, 
and I. don’t see how wecould start the first. quadrille 
better. What do you-say?” 





Thexecovery of her father’s bealih: and hid change || 





“ That you’re the best dittle mahageress «in: the 
= 


“Wali, T don’t hardly.know how it happened. Ste |) 
| dittnd here: in ‘tbe ‘thondh gust h 


world—dfter ‘mamma?’ and he gave his“ ‘pretty 
sister a hegtty Kiss. “ It’s capital,” and the brothir 
jand sitter parted. : ' 
‘Ths chase of the outlying deer, which ‘iad been 
marked down ‘fora day ortwo by the buritsman, was 
‘a gallop of sdmb ‘fity minutes, Lutttel aud 
Jasper being well up at“ fhe ‘tike”’ of tho animal, 
\which oteurrell in ‘a lake ‘some ten to twelve miles 
\from Dortington, the stag having piven tiiem a 
jsmert tim of some fifteen ‘miles befors ‘he “ soiled” 
lat the place where he was secured by'the huntsman 
jad first whip ‘without any serious mjury‘from the 
jhounds, 

As they ‘turned their horses’ “heads homeward Lut- 
\tteband Jasper fell itto con yersatiou. 

“ Luttrel,”’ ‘said Jasper Dorrington, when the inci- 
\denite‘of the chase had been ‘talked over, “the wo- 
imevtkina have got up 4 little umuasement for us this 
jevedingat the Hall in'the shape ofa dance and sup- 
jpér;and when I tell you how they've arranged the 
jopeding ‘quad'l think you'll agree you're in high 
\fav¥our with the dld folks. The governor is to be 


, | |jpiltred with our richest farmer’s wife, and my mother 


with the largest clod-crusher of our estates, but 
jvhut?s not ‘mruch'to’ the purpose. ‘What's better is 
jthat you are to face my pretty sister Alice ; such 1s 
the family arrangement.” 

“© wm “sensible of ‘the honour,” replied “Lattrél, 
‘*anid appreciate the goodness which has suggested it, 
but who might be your favoured partner ?’’ ; 

“Oh, avery nice girl—in fact, the nicest girl in 
theplatve, ‘Her father’s been an invalid‘living bere 
}some time in strict retirement, but he’s lately:got 
bétter, ‘for Which “I*don't quite ‘thank‘him. He’s 
| domiing ovér With His daughter under his wing this 
) evening, which may perhaps prevent my having so 
mich of'the dathsel’s company as 1 might otherwise 
get. Do you twig, friend Luttrel ?”’ a" ¢ 

““T do, and if l.can be of any asgistance in taking 
Off the ‘old ‘geritleman give mothe hint and 1’ll do 
my’ best,” rejoined Luttrel with a laugh. 

Bit ‘at ‘that moment & thought flashed across ‘his 
‘mind, ‘An invalid father, a pretty daughter, and 
uéighbotrs’ of ‘the famity ?”” Could they be Huck 
Denton’ and ‘Isabel? “He ‘must’ find ‘that out at 
| once. 

“nd the name of the prettiest gir] id Clovernodk’? ’ 
| asked Luttrel, jestingly. 

“On, her namé’s Denton—Isabel Denton. She 
} aud her fatwer Game down here and pusticxted ‘for 
‘ several months before anYbody found them out, until 
ry cdllége chum, foung parson’ Stewatt, got P ffan- 

ting with the gitl and brought hér’ to the Hall” 

Viesedt Tuttrat turned his. head away and grinned: 
It'was*oné of his satanié smilés. 
sy And’ You made love to thé git], “and ‘ott bit 


| Out? 

SORE St exadély,"f'm afraid }* bot’ I'd “done ‘my "best 
} when just as I had laid myself. out for a.grand Gotp 
her’fatheér turns ap'as a spoil-sport.” 

'Vitieent Lustrel’s resolation was taken.” ‘He must 
not join in that quadtille ; ic would etme “pritig 
With‘it a recognition ‘that might ruin everything by 
forced explanation. it. 

"Yéthow conld he'aydfl it? “Again a ‘sinister smile 
stdle ‘over ‘his features. “Fle “had lit upon a‘plah 
Hé Jookéed across the ‘fields frdm thie “lane alone 
which they were leisurély rididg. 

“18 that the road‘to'the Hall, Jasper?” abked lie, 
carelessly, . . 

“'Yés; we shall come upon it'at Handley Cross4 


“Would not a cit across country save us some 
distance?” 

“Tt would, ‘but I think ‘your horse is a little 
pumped, and.there’s a double post,and rail, besidés a 
bit of Water to ‘negotiate’ before you get in to the 
high road.” 

‘“My horse can, do it, if yours can,” rejoined 
Luttrel. ; 

*T think my nag’s the fresher of the two, Luttrel,” 
said Jasper Dorrington; “you took great, liberties 
with your animal after we passed Pitman’s Spinney, 
but if you like to show the way I'll follow,” 

“Then here goes!” cried Luttrel, lifting his, horse 
at the bank of the lane, which it yest dase td and 
setting him going at a Canter over the ghass-land. 

Ove or two easy hunting jumps and they ap- 
proached the ‘ bullfinch” of which Jasper had 
spoken. 

‘Luttrel started at it at once, then, cleverly whirling 
his steed, he swerved him slightly. 

The horse rose obliquely at the jamp, landing in 
the middie on. the tan 
Luttrel rolled easily out of his saddle and gained 
his feet, while the animal blundéred and rolled over 
the bank into the next field. The thing was cleverly 
manne in ; ; 

asper rede up. 
4 Lutirel?”” 





* Are you hurt, 
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“Thank you for asking,” replied Luttrel, screwing 
up his featares as if suffering a sharp pain, .A d—d 
clumsy jump that. I’ve sprained my ankle I’m afraid; 
but its my own fault. Catch my horse, Jaspar, 
there’s a good fellow ; I would’nt be such a muff as 
to ask you if the hounds were before us, but by Jove 
I’m crippled and no mistake.”’ 

Luttrel hobbled with well-feigned lameness down 
the bank and into the field, where his horse, having 
regained his feet after his roll over, gave Jasper little 
trouble in securing him, , 

In fact he was so “ jumped out” that he stood as 
quiet as a sheep. 

‘*Egad, Jasper, this is unlacky,” said Luttrel; 
“I'd give a hundred it hadn’t happened at this. very 
time. It will spoil my dancing for this evening, so 
you'll have to make my apologies to your sisters 
Confound it! how stupid it looks to lame one’s self 
after the bunt’s over by such a cockney foolery as 
this. I don’t think—no I’m sure I can’t mount, 
Jasper,” said he, sitting down on a small mound by 
the hedge bank. ‘“ You must ride on and send me 
some assistance. Where’s the nearest place? you 
know the country best, Jasper,”’ 

“ Ashgrove Farm’s ashbort mile and I'll send you 
a hurdle,”’ 

“Do so; I must get off my boot, but don’t know 
how I shall get it om again. Don’t let me mar 
other's amusements, though; I’ll come on as soon as 
I can get a conveyance.” 

‘* Indeed I shall not leave you, Luttrel, until I see 
you safe landed at the Hall, come what will of other 
people.” 

“Then lose no time in getting over to Ashgrove. 
I'll sit well enongh here, I shan’t run away before 
you come back. 

In half an hour Jasper returned with four labourers 
carrying a broad hurdieand a truss of straw. By 
their united efforts they quickly contrived their 
litter and placed Luttrel thereon, who uttered sun- 
dry well-timed ejaculations of “oh’s” and ‘ ah’s,”’ 
during the process, in which Jasper lent a helping 
hand. ; 

The procession then set forward, the rustics bear- 
ing their burthen as carefully as they could without 
jolting the apparent sufferer. 

An hour was thus lost, during which “the field ” 
had in all sorts of ways reached the Hall, 

Time wore on, the dinner hour drew nigh, and 
much anxiety and surprise prevailed as to the 
absence of Jasper and the bonoured guest. 

At length one of the servants, who had ridden out 
in the direction by which it was expected they would 
return, hurried back with the alarming intelligence 
that Mr. Luttrel had had a nasty fall, that Mr. Jasper 
was with him all safe and sound, and that the in- 
jured gentleman was coming on in the bottom of one 
of Farmer Groves’s carts, and was yet a couple of 
miles off. 

A general move of horsemen, pedestrians and 
vehicles took place to meet the sufferer, and among 
them turned out the landau intended, at a later hour, 
to convey Isabel aud her parent to Dorrington 
Hall. 

To this Luttrel was quickly but tenderly trans- 
ferred; and after answering no end of inquiries and 
pretending to treat lightly the pain of his supposed 
accident, the procession came back to the Hall, 
where an improvised litter again carried the hypo- 
critical sufferer to his bed chamber. 

Insisting upon his disablement.was a mere ankle- 
sprain, Luttrel forbade any sending for the doctor, 
confining his requirements to some cloths and plenty 
of cold spring water to dip them in, adding that hia 
only desire was a little rest, when he hoped to join 
the party at the dinner-table. 

He also enjoined that no delay should be made on 
his account in serving that meal on pain of his per- 
sonal displeasure. 

On this the hungry expectants of a good feed 
betook themselves to the well-plenished board, where 
they were, after a little delay, joined by Jasper 
Dorrington, by whom, as tha representative of the 
host, one of the tables was presided. 

Of course the subject of the accident andits severity 
formed a leading topic of conversation, and when, 
towards the close oi the repast, Vincent Luttrel made 
his appearance supvorted on a pair of crutches and 
with his swathed ankle suspended in an ingeni 
sling passed over his left shoulder, his health and 
speedy recovery were drunk with vociferous ap- 
plause “nine times nine and a Kentish fire,”’ which 
made the roof ring again. 

After a brief but appropriate acknowledgment of 
the honour done him, and well-expressed thanks 
for their hearty sympathy, the hypocritical scoundrel 
retired, his apparent suffering occasioning his kind 
dupes to insist upon his doing so. 

About an hour later they were informed, with an 
air of great gratification, that Mr. Luttrél, having 
taken a composing draught, had fallen into a re- 











freshing slumber, after expressing his earnest hope, 
that his enforced absence might not interfere in an 
‘way with their enjoyment of the hospitality of their 
liberal host, 

The place of Vincent Luttrel in the first quadrille 
was filled by one of the visitors, a sporting companion 
of Jasper Dorrington. j 

That ceremony over, the whole, company stood up, 
and galop succeded schottische, waltz, polonaise, and 
every now and then a country dance of the old 
Roger de Ooverley pattern was insisted on by the 
elders and joyously acquiesced ia by the juniors. 

The great conservatory was lighted up and 
laid for a supper room, and here, from time to time, 
the thirsty, the tired, and the talkative retired to 
refresh and gossip. Hugh Denton had, for Sir Her- 
bert and hia lady did not dance after the first set, been 
a ‘wallflower,’ and had made himself in that capacity 
especially agreeable and usefal to sundry dowagers 
and matrons in the supply of ices, confectionery, and 
some bf those warmer and more stimulating bever- 
ages which ladies of a certain age are wont to patro- 
nise. As to Jasper, he had perfectly monopolised 
Isabel for almost every dance, carrying her off after 
each set for so long @ time into the conservatory or 
other more private ante-rooms that the lynx-eyed 
young ladies who on these occasions seem to exercise 
a special espionage on the doings of all marriageable 
young men and women were full of tattle upon the 
subject. 

Her father, however, felt proud and honoured 
at the marked preference displayed towards his 
daughter by the son of the worthy host, and all 
was going ‘merry as a marriage bell,” when a sud- 
den shock was given to the company which no one 
was able to explain satisfactorily. 

Hugh Denton was in full tide of ae with a 
portly dowager, when the lady, who was “full” upon 
every subject, expressed her regret that the first 
quadrille should have been marred by the absence of 
the gentleman, who was the principal guest and 
bosom friend of Mr. Jasper, ‘‘a gentleman said to be 
so accomplished and so handsome” that she, the 
said dowager, was “ dying to get a sight of him!” 

“Yes,” continued she, “all the men envy him, and 
all the women are in love with him. He would have. 
been here, and was selected as the partner of Miss 
Alice, only he had a sad fall from his horse and is laid 
up in his room. He's not so bad though but he 
could come down to the dinner where they drank to 
bis health and to his speedy recovery in a way that 
if good wishes wonld make a man well would have 
set him on his legs at once,” 

Hugh Denton took little notice of ‘this old lady’s 
gossip until she inquired : , 

“ Iask, Mr. Denton, whether you have ever 
seen this wonderfal Mr. Luttrel ? Mr. Jasper’s friend, 
I mean.” 

The name shot through Hugh Denton’s frame like 
an ice bolt. 

“ Lattrel did you say?” faltered he, Then added 
to himself : 

“ There are many persons of the name of Luttrel. He 
is far away.” 

Yet the name rang in his ears like the shriek of a 
bird of ill omen. 

The old lady looked at his pale face anxiously. 

“ You are ill, my dear sir?” said she, 

Hugh Denton excused himself: the room was 
warm, and he had exerted himself more than usual. 

He went to the table and drank a glass of wine, 
then a second. A couple approached in lively con- 
versation, ‘ 

“T assure you,” said the gentleman, “ that this 
Luttrel is a sort of admirable Crichton. He’s about 
the best shot, the best rider, and the best looking 
fellow I ever clapped eyes on, and if it bad not been 
for this unlucky accident would have had the oppor- 
tunity of confirming my opinion. As to young Dor- 
rington, he’s infatuated with him and is never tired of 
boasting him as his friend. I shall go up, by per- 
mission, to Mr, Luttrel’s chamber before I leave to 
pay my respects to him, as I am off to-morrow for 
the north.” 

Luttrel again! The same fearful whisper of “ Lut- 
trel’’ seemed to hiss in Hugh Denton’s ear from 
every tongue, and to recur in every passage of the 
buzzing conversation around him. He could bear it 


no longer. 
(To be continued.) 








EXILED FROM HOME. 


—_——_@———_—_—_ 
CHAPTER XLIII. 


Wurte this private conference between Miss Nor- 
reys and her bailiff was in progress in the boudoir 
of the former, Lord Chilton was busily engaged in 
the library upon the letter which he had planned to 
write to Squire Markham. 





. The young a to narrate in what 

siaaioge he hed made the eensintance of Mise Win- 

Moor—how he had visited her 

had deepen2d into 

1h ea latl casa, 
e. 


hough he had searched everywhere 
advertised, and employed assist- 
ance to trace her, yet he had not been able to find 

He declared that he knew Gwen’s history—as 
much of it as aed * aster to ame rtet y — = 
cared nothing er pedigree or origin— 
loved her just as she was, and that she, poor and 
nameless, was greater in his sight than the highest- 
born lady in the realm, 

He wrote with the enthusiasm of the ardent lover, 
extolling her beauty, her grace, her sweetness and 
nobleness. ‘ 

He declared that, whatever her birth, Gwen wasa 
lady, pure, and noble, and grand-souled. 


peatedly in the hope of nee Quillets to tell 
him where she was, but they refused. 

He implored Squire Mar to use his influence 
with his butler and housekeeper to induce them to 
reveal Gwen’s whereabouts, and he e 
squire to unicate the same to him forthwith. 

In conclusion, he informied Squire Markham that 
he—the writer— was Viscount Chilton, his own 
master, and privileged to suit himself in his mar- 


riage. 

He regarded Gwen as more than the peer. of 
any lady in the realm, and he again besought the 
squire to assist him to find her, 

The letter covered several pages, was passionate 
and enthusiastic, showing his love for and faith in 
Gwen in every line. If any letter could ever move 
the hardened heart of old Squire Markham, this 
waa certainly.the one. 

Lord Chilton added in a postscript that he was 
staying for a fortnight at Beechmont—the poy 
of Miss Norreys—near Shrewsbury, Salop, to whi 
address he that an answer might be sent. 

This com ion required considerable time, and 
when finished its several pages made quite a little 
packet, which he sealed, stamped and addressed. 

The inmates of Beechmont were wont to deposit 
their letters upon the hall table, whence they were 


The uae ; 
hall table upon a little a 
took up his hat and strolled out into the park. 

* little later Mr. Baraby 
ai adusteeumacenintiohe 

intention i oroq' wn to join her 
oa, aaa the table the little pile of 
Petters upon it attracted her notice. She paused a 
moment, the bold chirography of Lord Chilton en- 
chaining her rapid glance. She was too 
too honourable even too look at the of a 
letter not meant for her eyes, and how it hap 
she did not know, but every word and letter of that 
address stood out from the white paper as if writter 


ag rl Is: 
bn Markham, Lonemoor, Penistone, Yokr- 


ay Squire 
a? Norreys’ eyes were rivetted to the words, 
her wed growing suddenly white and her breathing 
becoming difficult. 

Then ‘she put’up her hand. blindly, staggered 
back a , and dropped heavily into a chair. 

The Pall-porter ran to her with a glass of water 
from a table near at hand. She drank the liquid at 
a draught, dismissed him with a gesture, and 


and 


muttered to herself that it was strange that she 
should have felt so faint. 
She the idea of joining the party at 


abandoned 
net, and went up to her rooms, shutting herself 


Yet when the hour for dinner approached Miss 
Norreys admitted Naya and made a grand toilette 
descending to the drawing-room in a peach-ooloured 
silk, trimmed with innumerable fine » and 
wearing a parure of diamonds that wo have 
excited the envy of nearly every woman in Eng- 


land. 

Her father had been dead more than a year, and 
she had laid ove her mourning for him on enter- 
ing society in London. 

She snd the life of the little company that even- 
ing. She sung tnd Beoye Or es sessed with 
a soul of music. inaugurated little social 

mes, such as have been Fs aac by royalty, 

enty Questions, and the aa 


up 


The various members of wrote down 
the namés of their favourite au , and so forth, 
and Miss Norreys’ examined the different hand- 
writings and singled out Lord Chilton’s as being 


identical with the address upon the 


that 
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the | was inclined to be wakoful, and she often watched 


destroyed 

1s letters of acceptance to her invitations, bat 
this Bstlo ress put be in possession cf the tntonnee 
- Yet she made no remark to the young viscount 
concerning his letter or his affairs, al- 

though she had opportunity enough that evening. 
But the next , when Mrs. Kenright was hav- 
her morning nap, and Miss Kenrig had taken 

. Warburton to drive in a pony-carriage, and 
Sir William Ensor had enticed his sister and Miss 
enright down Sa Dark — to a row 

thereupon in a little barge orreys wan- 
Ete guste, and Lord Chilton was at her 


. There were dark’ shadows under the dusky eyes 
of the East Indian heiress, but’ her pale olive face 
was bright and animated, a restless flush burning 
nal on her cheeks, making her look strangely 


vel . 
wt r am in a match-making mood this morning, 
Lord Chilton,” she said, gaily. . — oe, party 
Q 
so far been a complete er ee net 
nwa wie date amns that. Mrs. Kenright is de- 
2 hi P’’ 


mot I know,” assented Lord Chilton. “It 
will be a very suitable match—and a love-match’ 
also. But how ie it that you are in a mateh<mak- 
ing ‘mood, Miss Norreys? Is) not one success 


enough ?” 

**No,” she answered. ‘Besides I had no thought 
of maton ene | hen I asked. you all here.. I 
deserve little it for bringing Co! Warburton 
and Miss Kenright ther. ey have long been 
Ti ee eetee co itcieck te eonsenrions 

illy are growin; e other. Now, my i 
if you meg Miss finsor—" 

Chilton lau and looked grave. 

“* My dear Miss Norreys,’’ he said, ‘do not olan 
for me. 1 am betrothed, you know, to the loveliest 
girl in England—if she is in England.” 

The two walked down the wide, level path between 
the trim, box borders, as the ined : 

“Tell me something about ‘ z 
‘What should crose the ‘ course of your true love ?’ 
The lady could not have proved false, else you would 
have ceased to love her.” 

“The young viscount hesitated... The mood was 
conten pg agp at all. Ryne a be be 
thising, #0 like a dear, sister, e longed 
Sy vies eouaenl, such as her clear woman's head 
—_ well give him. ; 
at how could he declare to her Gwen’s history ? 
AT yrery baron va pe t. Penistone, hi 
was no a! e 
If she were ever to know Gwen, she 
would be likely to hear that.story. It would be no 
betrayal of confidence to tell it. And she was too 
noble to visit upon Gwen—as the world had done— 
the sins of her parents. ; 

‘+I will tell you the story, Miss. Norreys,” he ex- 
claimed, acting upon his overmastering impulse. 

‘*T have carried my trouble in m Foe, some VE 
months, and it is like the fox of the Spartan lad. 
Not her Heaven, I don’t care for that— 
but her loss—her strange disappearance. Sit down 
on this en seat, Miss Norreys, and let me tell you 
abeut the girl I loved and lost on the wild Yorkshi 
moors—the loveliest creature Heaven ever made !”” 


OHAPTER XLIY¥. 


Tux spectre of Dunholm Castle ruins had not 
been quiescent during the past few months. Not 
that he had been seen—there was no one adven- 
turous enough in the household to riskan encounter 


with him. 
But the servants Mage grid to each other of - 
tral lights at the hour of midnight in the fdings ad 
one or two asseverated that they had seen an awful 
figure with ev hair and bloody visage flit- 
ting before the ruined windows, and surrounded by 
a lurid glare of © 

These stories had been repeated to the Lady 
Georgina by her maid. 

Lord Darkwood’s heiress, with big, round 
and pallid complexion, repeated the ‘tales to her 
governess-companion. 

Gwen laughed them to scorn, declaring their 
author to be endowed with a vivid imagination and 
unlimited superstition, 

Yet none knew better than Gwen that these wild 
stories had a certain foundation in fact. 

Her rooms, situated over the great banqueting- 


hall of the castle, were upon’ the opposite side of 
ion of the ruins. 


pon 
the quadrangle to the miain 
And night attoe night, she seen a light flitting 
el the bec? but Sapustis, ‘eibing: 
e any one, human or , Oi g 
but that feeble, pA Bro light. 
It ap sometimes at niidnight, sometimes 
Jater. nights it did not appear at all. Gwen 





for the mysterious gleam, won at it, and con- 
structing in her own mind all fanciful explanations 


of its —. 

But when the servants began to whisper about it 
in the servants’ hall and to recall the ancient tra- 
gedy of centuries since, and shudder over it and grow 

ightened, the nightly gleams died out and the spec- 
tral lights were seen no more. 

It was the morning after the ball at Beechmont and 
the morning of the day appointed for the visit to 
Dunholm Castle of Miss Norreys and her guests, 

Lord Darkwood, regarding himself as the accepted 
suitor of the lady of Beechmont and desiring to show 
himself and bis sessions to their best advantage 
in her sight, ball haeeouet attention to the prepara- 
tions for the reception and entertainment of his ex- 
pected visitors. 

He had consulted his cook, a Frenchman of the 
true cordon bleu, in regard to the mena of the dinner 
to be served upon the great occasion, He had given 
minute instructions to his daughter in regard to her 
toilet and deportment, for ie had decided that the 
Lady Georgina was.to make her appearance; and 
he hed visited the ruins and personally stperin- 
tended their preparation for the dance to be held in 
them by moonlight. 

The day dawned clear and bright and pleasant. 
Lord Darkwood had not returned home from the 
Beechmont ball until. nearly dawn and he slept until 


noon, 4 

When he awakened Pietro was not in attendance 
upon him and he was obliged to submit to the minis- 
trations of his second valet, a stupid, good-natured 
fellow, who was, in reality, the servant of the 
Maltese, and more in awe of him than of his mas~ 
ter 


The under valet gossiped ashe dressed his lord- 
ship, and: repeated the tales current in the sorvants’ 
hall concerning the spectre. 

The marquis listened with a brow dark as a thun- 
dercloud, and ‘he exclaimed harshly against such 


Ont of sight, under six feet of dirt,” declared 
the Maltese. “ The body lay on the rock floor for 
months, mouldering. But when you told me it 

be got out of the way, and offered me a 
pounds to bury it, I took the matter in 
hand. I was occupied several nights in the task, 
and it was my light the servants saw and took for 
that of a spectre. I worked a dozen nights, more 
* sores, Be all,” said Ay glibly. os ” was a hor- 
rible » Signore, an ink my pay for it should 
have been doubled!” heen 

** Ié shall be,” declared his master, 

**T conld not bury the body out of doors,” re- 
marked the Maltese, ‘‘I dared not dig a hole in 
the gardens or park, or elsewhere, the gardeners 
and labourers are so prying and busy. I could not 
fling it in the pond or in the Dark river, for it would 
have found immediately. The floors of most 
of the dungeons are of solid rock, and of course 
could not avail me in my work. But in the far 
tower, in the black dungeons, I found a hard clay 
soil, which I picked up. And it was, there,” and 
the valet lowered his voice to a whisper, ‘that I 
buried him.”’ 

** Have you levelled the grave ?” 

** Yes, signore, and I carried most of the dirt away 
in bags ” said Pietro. “I knew not where to put 
it, and I feared its nature, so different from the sar- 
face soil, would betray it. So I rowed out in tho 
pond and flung it into the water.” 

‘‘A wise precaution. But some dirt. still re- 
mains ?” 

‘A heap of it on the floor. I have not had time 
to remove it, signore. I will do so as soon as pos- 
sibie. ' If you had helped, it. might have been oe 
by this.” 

“*T would not help—I would not do that work ”’— 
cried Lord Darkwood, involuntarily—“not for a 
fortune,” 

“Tam made of tougher stuff,” said Pietro, smiling. 
** We Maltese are more used to bloodshed than you 
cold Englishmen, But even I would not go through 
this digging and anxiety and hard work again—not 
for a th d pounds !” 





folly, desiring @ stop to bs put to such ridicul 
tories. 


8 § 

He descended to his breakfast moodily and after- 
wards retire i to the library. 

Here he rang his bell and ordered Pietro to be 
sent to him, 

The Maltese, sleck and silent as usual, dressed 
entirely in black, appeared at his summons. 

“Tt seems to me that you are missing all the morn. 
ing,” observed the marquis, angrily. ‘“‘ Why were 
you absent from your usual duties ?”” 

“T was in the old- banqueting-hall in the ruins, 
signore,” replied the valet, smoothly. ‘‘ The servants 
are waxing the floor for the dance, and completing 
their preparations for the evening, I but just 
looked in. When I returned you were at break- 
fast.” 

Lord Darkwood turned abruptly, facing the Maltese 


ly. 
a «OO this nonsense the servants are gabbling, 
Pietro?’ he demanded —‘‘about the Darkwood 
ghost ?”’ 

**Oh, you have heard that story, signore #” in- 
quired Pietro, carelessly. ‘I heard it weeks ago.” 

** What does it mean ?”’ 

“ It all sprung from certain visits I made to the 
ruins after midnight months ago,’’ declared Pietro, 
steadily. ‘“ The light I carried—it was that old 
lantern—chanced to be seen by some wakeful ser- 
vant,/and the story has been repeated until it has 
grown intoa great tale of a ghastly spectre, witha 
red light enveloping him !’’ 

* And you haven't been in the dungeons for some 
time?” 

“Not until last evening, when I obeyed your 
command, and went below to see that all was 
safe.”’ 
“Tt was safe?” 

“Perfectly. Yet, signore, I should advise you not 
to permit these visitors to go below,”’ said Pietro, in 
alow voice. “ You see, milord, if an owl but hoots 
below there, as he did when the young ladies went 
through the dungeons, some fine lady will shriek 
that it is a ghost, and the party may wish to inves- 
ti tg—-"* 

“I will lock up the dungeons and conceal the keys,” 
interrupted Lord Darkwood, hastily, “ When my 
daughter and her governess visited the dungeons and 
heard that ow) and thought it the cry of a ghost, I 
was in a mortal terror. For the —the body lay 
then upon one of the dungeon floors, did it not ?” 

“Stark and stiff as on the night when you and I, 
signore, carried it down there, 
time and inclination to bury it, you remember.”’ 

Yes, I remember. I am not a coward and not 
superstitioas,” said marquis, with a shiver, 
but I could not look again upon that dead face, 
nor could I help to bury him. But you attended to 
it—he is buried ?” 


We aad not had 





** You shall not be stinted in your reward,” said 
the marquis. ‘‘But if there is fresh dirt still on 
that grave in the black dungeon, no one must 
below. Some a rson wy ry pull rain 
down upon our heads ck up the dungeons. 
Keep the keys, Pietro. And when you can, finish 
your work below, stamp down the grave, and make 
all secure,” 

The Maltee= assented and presently retired. 

Then the marquis leaned Sack in his chair and 
drew a great sighof relief. . 

He had often thougtit during the last months of 
that ghastly object lying on the dark dungeon floor, 
of the white face and fair hair hidden amid the 
blackness of gloom, and determined to muster 
uP the courage to assist in burying it for ever from 
all possibility of human search, but he had never 
been able to look upon his victim again. 

The Maltese was more used to such frightfal ex- 
periences, and he had confided the task to him. 

** Pietro does not look upon murder as we English 
do,” he muttered. “ He thinks all the better of me 
for having rid myself of my rival and enemy. [ am 
fortunate in having attached to me a man of his 
character and turn of mind.’’ 

He smiled complecently, flinging off the load of 
care and anxiety that had sat so heavily upon him. 

“Now for enjoyment,”’ he soliloquised. ‘“‘ Now 
for unalloyed happiness. No obstacle can come be- 
tween me and my beautiful Sicily. She intends to 
marry me, and I shall urge a speedy marriage. I am 
impatient to call her mine.” 

s the hour approached for the arrival of his 
guests he made a careful toilet and took his place 
in the drawing-room. 

The Lady Georgina, in a dress of pale blue silk, 
a embroidered Swiss overdress, presently joined 

im. 

Mrs. Dover, in a long dress of lavender silk, with 
a coiffure of black and white lace, also bapa It 
was Lord Darkwood’s wish that his lady-house- 
keeper should matronize his daughter. 

Gwen was not asked to appoar in the drawing- 
room. The Lady Georgina was divided between 
affeotion for her beautiful companion and jealousy 
of her.’ She would not consent that Gwen should 
join the company upon this occasion, and the youn 
girl remained therefore in her own rooms, Lor 
Darkwood not desiring to contest the point with his 
daughter. 

As an exploration of the castle was the project in 
hand, the carriages from Beechmont began to arrive 
about four o’clock. Miss Norreys came last of all, 
in a wagonette, with Lord Chilton, 

The ts were all radiant in fresh toilets, and 
were all im fine spirits, notwithstanding the previous 
night’s ball at mont. 

iss Norreys wore a biack silk dress, embroidered 
with pink rosebuds. Her corsage was cut in Pom- 
padour fashion. with a sQuare neck and sleeves cut 
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off at the ¢ elhow aud frilled with lace. 

Shu yreeted her hosp with a rising flash pn her| 
pale, olive cheeks, but her manner was devoid of 
consciousness. She was gracious, yet cold gs an ice. 


berg. 

he felt his love for her glow and kindle within 
him, and he longed to’ proclaim to those around 
him that this superb woman had half pramised'to 
become his wife. 

Miss Norreys was very courteous to the Lady 
Georgina and to Mrs. Dover, ‘Then her glances 
sought for missing Gwen. In the press of hey many 


{ hidden from “her e enemies—not Rot longer was 
@ to the secret o identity 


recent duties and the excitement attendant gpon | 


the ts she had in hand, she had neglected to 


visit Gwen, as she had intended, but she had | 8 


thought of her many times. 


The girl’s beauty gnd innocence, sweetness and 
loneliness, had touched her heart, She had Wao | 


to love the girl with an intensity that sarp her- 
self, for she was not one to love readily. She had 
even thought of a plan by which shp might remove 
Gwen to her own house and protection, bat this, 
being difficult, was in abeyance. 

“fs not Miss Myner able to join us, Lady 
Georgina?” she asked. perceptibly disappointed. 

“No,” 
falsely. “‘ Her arm still pains her. She begged to 
be exeused from seeing any, one to- day, The ex- 
citement is not goad for her 

“Would she not see me? Oe asked Misa Norreys. 
** Might I not go to her room?” 

“Tmpossible,” said Lady Georgina. “ She is » 
able to see any one, Misa Norreys. But I will tell 
her of your kind inquiries after her.” 

The East India heiress was not quite satisfied, 
but she was compelled to appear so. Shelonged to 
see Gwen. and her failure to do so waa a severer 
eoppointment than she would have deemed pos- 
sible 

The visitors explored the gardens and congerva- 
tories, the park, and the yarioys objects of outdoor 
interest. They ‘towad } in barges on wk river, and 
returned to the eastle het ween five and six. 9’closk, 
eager to examine the ruina, 

Lord Darkwood devoted himself to Mias Norreys, 
but as they crossed the quadrangle Mrs. Kenright 
glipped and nearly fell, and he. spragg. to her 
assistance, She clung to his arm for support, and, 

uite uncons¢ious that he was the escort of Mis 
1 ana kept him in attendance npon her for some 
little. time thereafter, 

He anathematised her in his heart, and secretly 
invoked heavy imprecations ppon her for her st 

idity, while she placidly rehearsed to him sowe 
Yonge winded East Indian‘ story concerning people 
she had kpown, but of whom he had never even 
heard. 

hays Chilten walked beside Miss, Norreys, 

Gwen, looking from her upper window, 
screened by ber curtains, ga bas g and recognized 
the lover she believed false to her! 

Her soul throbbed with her passionate joy and 
grief. Li was her hero of the Yorkshire moor-rthe 
noble, gallant. hero. of her dreams—he who had 
wooed her and won her promise to be his wife, and 
whom she believed to have thought better of his 
proposal and abandoned her | 

“Oh, Ronald! Ronald!’*she murmured. ‘“ Heis 
here with his father!, Oh, if ho knew that I were 
so near him!” 


She did poteven, suspect that the Hon. Ropald 
Chilton was beeome Viscount Chilton, She had 
never heard that, his father had died. 

An intense longing arose within her to sea him 
from a nearer point of view; to hear his voige, her- 
self unseen and unheard, 

os haxe hungered sq to look on his face onca 
more,” she seid fo. herself, ‘*T have yearned to 
hear his Voice again, even if I hear it uttering 
words of love to another. Is he hérlover? This 
beautiful Miss Norreys has everything, birth, gon- 
nec tions, family, riches, all! Will she have him 
too ? 

The poor child’s heart was wrung with a bitter- 
ness foo deep for qxpregsion, She watched Lord 
ay with a yearning, look in her purple-pansy 


the lon; ging to. get nearer to bim and to hear his 
voice became uncontrollable. 


“T will wait!” she murmured, “They. are fo dine 
and dance here. I will watch my epportunity and 
see him, “ But he skall not.see me!” she added, 


proudly, “‘ He shall never see me again !” 

She locked after him with burning eyes, as_he 
disappeared, within, the portal of the ruins with Misa 
Norreys, and no. instinct told him that she was so 
near! 

Lord Darkwood, .Pietro, Miss Norreya and Lord 
Chilton, were each aud all searching seeretly for the 
lost Gwendoline Winter. some with evil amd some 
with good purpo-e, and here she was and had been 
for months in the ir NeHy hands, and none of them 
guessed the truti! 

Butaot mach longer was she to be .aosafely 


auswered Lord Qarkwood’s daughter, ' 





preserve 
fore thay might should’ be ended, the blsodkdunde 
ey take up the seent anew and deat her very 
8 


— 
CHAPTER XLY, 
Miss Monnatssnd. Lerd Chilton Neyer a 
grossed 


; 







of ‘** Miss Myner ”’ s thay the quadpang 
under Gwen's and yearning ny 2A ‘ 
‘lam very much the _Tadia: 
heizees remarked, —‘ I hac ta ie mabe y 
4 sompanion, relies 
-~ briny meee | ever d, But sheis tagill |. 


*; ngpeet aey Myner. waa. tection of 


which happe ned a er mont some weeks ogo, 
she not?” Meyaiced the rhino viscount, carel og 
little suspecting how deeply he was interestad 
that * heroing.” 


es, She very nearly lost ty fe T wish that 
Lord Darkwood would procure alar As 
for his daughter,” said’ ‘Miss Sritere 


like to secure this be little Marian as my) 
own companion. I mighteyen be tempted to art 
her as a sister—if such a thing were possible: A 

here we are!” 

They passed in at the great arched portal with 
its @ouble swinging doors. 

‘Traversing @ stone passage, they entered the great 
banqueting hall, which, centuries before, had echoed 
to the mirth of ‘the high-born cavaliers and dames,, 
but which for three-score years had been given over 
to solitude and tourists. 

It was long, wide and lofty, with quatnobmabiiiie 
overhead and magnificent carvings, the wood) 
blackened by time to the colour of 

The walls were wainscoted from the floor to the 
oeiling 

The floor; hard and black, waa polished to the 
semblance of a mirror. 

The gloom of the piace had been by the 
preparations for the evening's aera Silver 
aconces had heen serewed to the walls, candelabra 
filled the mantelpiece and shelves, and these. were 
clustered thick with. tall. wax candles, ready, for 
lightin 

“The Sot yawning chimneys were filled with, 
growing plants in fuil flower. 

And down, the length of the great yl yen oc 
sides, Lord .Darkwoed had canged to be 
memory of that orange avenue the Beechmdnt 
conservatory wherein last might he had declarad his) 
love to Miss Norreys, a double row of orange trees, 
all in full leafage, flower and frnitags. 

Under the orange trees were seqtsfor wallflowers| 
and tired dancers. 

The party promenaded up and down the room, aud 
then, gyided by their host, explored the remainder: 
of the ruins. 

They visited the chapel and state chambers, the 
great drawing-room, the smal’ dining-half and even 
the kitchen and offices, leaving no closet or chamber 
unexplored. 

They climbed the steep and narrow stairs to 
the upper rooms, and finally to the battlements 


and watch-towers,’ gazing’ ont and ‘dewa upon |, 


a fair and pleasant seene that wee like one vast 
park. 

As they returned to the lower apartments, Misa 
Norreys teok the Lady Georgina into notices. 

And the girl, pleased and flattered; chatterad ited 
a magpie, telling about her : opmer visit, and:hesw 
she had been so frizhtened by @ soseech-aw]), or, 
as she. believed, and should always believe, by a 
ghost. , P 

‘Ob, but, Lady Georgina,” expostimlated Miss: 
Norreys, ** people don’t believe in akon in this en- 
lightened + te we century. lt mast have been 
aw owl you he 

** Owls don’t give youl unearthly growns,’ ’ oried’ | 
the Lady Georgina. 

‘ Ah, that must have, been imagimation |’ 

“(Tt was not!” eried the girl, scorn Tt 
was @ cry, half-groan, half-shriek-——’ 

The marquia bay sf nearer. He deemed it hest to 
keep an eye upon his daughter and to know what 
she was sayin t 

Her Bett of beauty seamed to bé equalled by her 
lack of sense, 

He heard her last words and she stopped speak- 
ing as she caught his menacing look. 

Migs Norreys saw that look also. It aiforded her, 
food for thought. 

‘*Georgin is such a child, 83 meg * the 
marquis remarked apologetically, “Sh 
in ghosts and the like, but there’s ‘lag? eid for 
her ‘to outgrow her little - superstitions—time 
enough to learn a little English common sense 
arid wisdom. ‘Pen years from now she'will be able 
to hear the screech of the owl and'not be fri 
vy iS it into the belief that a ghost is © 

er.” 


ing to 


oor 


believes | 


htened, |: 





ve for 
; given ep te desol: and 
page gel i ae 
entrar uncgaate ylane e 
walls during their eight joaze.ch oxintenen. 
ve ridden forth to battle fram its gateways. 

the services: for the bridal and she 


Fi 
F 


much has happened here during eight hundred 
Mra, Ken echoed the last 

“ a + sentence, 

“T have a great curiosity to see those horrible 
underground ‘chambers,’* said 6 


age to geons,~ 
She looked at’ her host with seeming careles¢- 
be whioh was & keen, sharp scru< 


palo; she notioad the fac. He esanyed 
sen dsimes; Ey his gnests joined 
tin a + porate pres on 9th dungeons bg. toreb- 


Me It is not safeto go below,” he stammened, the 
cold sweat starting on his forehead. 


exthinel Cok: 2 urton. hat! ean tender it 
unsafe to go below ?” 

“Tho damp, ‘the hill, tho malaria:: ~And there 
are ferocious rats~—-" 

“ We wilk 


those 
Wiles Batre tte Cae Me ere 
eee ne , aud we have all. our share 
ofe . b iv 


** Tourists have alwa; 
dungeons,” ‘said Mies t 
eaten by a rat ot became consum 
fou thiuk us too delicate, Lord Dark- 
wood, bat he on ee st rating Fy i 

j i ‘the. marqais was 


compelled to gen. Forte made still a feint.of 


“The te keys avy satelatd, Phin ‘he exclaimed. 
“«‘Phoy are never esquited’to be used, and have been 
thrown aside——”" besaeo av’ 

- * T know where: are!" +e Lady Georgina 
“They are in thei in your: cabinet, father 
ea ‘Plotec ta thas eeeny yonder: Let mo go far 


pictro advanced from an in 


gave him 
of warning. that inclided » 
sas Wapethe that looly lsoyid du ¢ 
The’ Maltese way, retu 
a tek te aoa eet 
mas bi e 
three . . a nate Me tlie 
ree i our rin rem: rom « 
pas, os , and he recovered his equanimity: ‘with ‘the 
iseovery.) 6 
«a bint" he ean let toreblights be 
ie , return ing with soveral 
tat we will “wisit ie Andlanronted rooms,’’ 
‘paid th them ® perfect 
Iebyeiuth: 0 wee Soy ons oPrall Miss 


Norreys, permit me to take you under’ my especial 


care, The ep: f is steep. 
The party, all life as” merrimetit, descended to 


the dungeons. 
Pietxo, ne the from his master, 
and opened the soe a tn dark telling long 


he . priseners who had 
one em, gens oe gs secretly resolved 


fo Mia coon, tod him a sam. of 


'intened © om to a suring ral he ay fy they 


me enright gave a shriek and. clung to Lord 
Pankwoed like a barnacle to a ship, Miss Easor, 


ne yooee yet *‘clighted with Ay 8 Slang 50 
lordship’s re and th th Lay Georgina 

rie crowded close or protection 
He felt very oh gee annoyed. He ‘would hate 
Diund Dian. BOeNee 19 Sie to. him IR Loss 


tthe athe 


Ihe anton ward 


Bubshe was , She was a braye Ledtiate 
a she at abe antad 

fe hat ‘ery. Hpk ye om, whigh had 
So, slipping a from the group, Ustning. o 


pping away 
Pietro’, fietion, 991 . to, the 
she quitted elle borsn oie tonal light roRe 
and.sanatered away a few paces 4s 
in idlest err Oy 
After a Liles ohe.Fan along the prea ‘rn- 
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tage white. She 
rather than 





sauipage whieh man of his means mat ofa 














agri 


|. It was he who introduced Lottie’s name imto the 
versation. 


con 
viewing the main features of the 
- he was sare that thig wa 9 


. Mockridge d 
in following his ye ah 
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i passages, ont whee: ata a safe dis- Seeing him, the be Semele returned thanks to delighted astonishment as this rolled smoothly upon 
pes ho heey 4 friends, ao? winedalond 1 in a clear, shrill | her patron saint for sending her the very man who ears. ; 
. yoice that w had been u most in her thoughts for the la Bea winked abet and rapidly, and actually 

She caught up }r long ae adie hand, Bey twenty-four how and disposed her forces, apped his fin subdued glee, while his 
her torch aloft in the other, and abe in sah, bapa, py 4 showed a strip of red gum Tapers his false 
crying shrilly. Soowiiiiee Mr. Roper’s strong poiat, bub} 

Up one passage, down She paused now | masculine is no match for feminine ~Oleastnt Hargrove had been the Mordecai ip other 
and then to = De ay & a door, and then flow cunning, and Aunt Moekridge’s well-oiled fingers | gates as well as this to him, and the intimation of his 
away as if purs were soon manipulating him with as much ess@as iscomfiture and flight was a tit-bitef news that he 

A wild a a oie her. She 3 it his mental constitution had been made of er pdm under. his — as the sweetest morsel he 

Lord putty. a 
— pA. ont, eas “So he is fisored 1” he had nearly said aleud; but 


Festraini , he substituted, “ Miss Garland 
of singular taste if fe te fault 
ifieations. 


if Most of her sex 


ttering the last sentenee with 
[opin a yhos oak: 





with 








«Misa Garland’s most anette 
trong eommon sense and a justness and 
} to the lot of fow 


5 malicious oa had slandered 


There was weeathing ao fair and fear- 










 rhiedly, he could not spare time from 


tant operations for a long cour or one the issue 


of which was at all doubtful from the outset—and 
fourthly, he was horribly afraid of wedding a shrew, 
or a strong-minded woman who might mo wl his 
sovereign will—or, worst of .all; a gay 

He might come, im the fulmess::of! time, to ~~ 
wife and children, but his devotion to his pounds: was 
a thing ‘of the present, not to be spoken of proble- 


—— orlightly. 
appearance was not oF of a man who 

seme likely to sum himself: in 
lady’s eye with any reasonable. 
hetwete to be jadgedand 

His maximaw 
boots’ ands very upright carriage of head, was adcant 
five feet seven; he was very spare, with nether 
limbe ‘tapering from the. knee! "ta, the heel and 
slightly. earviliziear near heir outline, sandy hair. ra 
proximating red, which sanguinary hue was 
een, in his straggling mo moustache. and 
w 


His uerte was alia his a large and pro- 


about as Sadenehed eat 
boiled mackerel. 

But he dressed in the extreme of the mode ; ; sported 
diamond studs and sleeve-buttons, and" his‘ nameé, if 
overs thousand pounds 


nge. 

The unavoidable sequence ofall which was that 
Mr. Roper-wasa “cateh.”. And: by « law of equally 
necessary ae eed Aunt case had 
him among berrepresentative men. She had observed, 
so long ago. as at Lottie’s coming-out , that ‘his 
lack-lustre orbs had a triekef\rolling around thé 
voom until that $ mame came within their range 
of sight, and th 4, witha faint 
combination of _iieeuiy and ogle, proverbially sug- 
gestive of am expiring juvenile bovine. I flatter 
myself that tt this adroit Songhar of a lar but 
rather vulgurly ber an meet with 
favour ia select. sela¢t.as those thaboented 
Mr. Josiah Roper aa an ornament. | 

While the Hargrove interest was inthe sscendant 
this token ‘of incipient ism ‘om the part 
of: dynes rich — was of Bo 94+ eres on 
ma 


of wuqpens, if 
by looks alone: * 





diplomatist’s vision with comet-like. rapidity, Here, 
oe fate-—Mrs, ibed. credit 
r successes too, and ‘heaped anat | for failure 


upop eue ez the other, «as her frame of mind was! de- 
votional ws ew a or fate, then, relent- 
ing-or compassionate, in remembrance of Mrs. ‘Mock- 
vidge’y recent disastrous overthrow, came te 
bod oar Ropes: reer rom in fora. 

endly upon the v. eveni of Lottie’s re- 
turn from her father’s. Fs ” 


| ing the stay and joy of my declining years.” 
hie lightof a fair | 


height, by the. help of high-heeled : 


light gra im expression 
and Whought as those of «| 


— facets 5 
reper 

‘He lives St onegs mie erties and pleasantly 
upon his private. means. He has four or five children 
at home with hima happy family, who enjoy life 
mostthoroughly. Lottie—my namesake—was given 
to me years ago, and a precious treasure she has 
proved herself 'to be. I look forward to her b2com- 





My. Roper no , arp ise of generous confidence 
about him as Olem@nt Hargrove, and Aunt Mock- 
ridge’s policy im dealing with him was an excess of 
frankness that should seem to leave nothing in the 
back ground that could excite his ferret-like pro- 
a Laptbink ip ile vheap <f‘epeila’: ted 

in ape my was scen 
out and hunted down by him asa cat chases a 
mouse. 

Fortune favours the brave, and it was fortunate for 
the suceéss of this new game that Mrs. ‘ Mockridge 
had, up to this time, treated Mr.’ Roper précisely ‘as 
she did twenty othet visitors. 

She ‘had not cared toecultivate him to the hymenial 
Pitch ‘while she intended that her niece should marry 
‘another man, and he fell baek now upon the know- 
ledge of this wholesome neglevt or indifference with 
solid satisfaction. 

Pia | ae: they asi her for a matchmaker as much 
as they like, but she never angled for me, and it is as 
plain as the nose on a man’s face that she doesn’t care 
a pitayune to marty this off. That is the mean- 
in that bit about * ining ‘years.” I don’t 
= ve the niece has exactly the same end in 

ew” 

** If report be true, you will bé diss: ed in your 
édlvulations,” he said; with 44 was not a 
part’ of the mancuvrer’s plan’ to resent'as Ymperti- 


nent.” *- 

“ Ah?’ lifting her eyebrows with another careless 
smile.’ “More reports ?’ Who ‘does rumour say is to 
frustrate my hopes ” 


~o hay do ane say—I.don’t state it as my own belief, 
!—but, it is talked of, high and low, that she is 
to marry Clem. Hargrove.” 


“Tam obliged toyou for expressing your own 


Seve sity ss as to this 2 gossip, Mx. Roper,” xe- 

the bias Je ag feeling, ‘* Mr. Hargrove’s 
Printed ed attentions. ve, unfortunately for him, placed 
the question of his sentiments towards my daughter 
beyond phen g benever veyed them in more 
pre ut to, you,.aa @ friend 
of the f — pocgeadittek hy there is not 


a word of gers in the story of engagement. The 

vale ok pen ought.to be silenced, for it annoys 

do Mr, Hargrove no. goad. 

t his di ure from the gy will serve,to 

set at the matter ina Sne light, batt ermore em- 
eee you to qaiendipt the tale on ay authority.” 








a signe of 


eee ~oys po Bape and ili-will, that 

Mr. Boper did invelantary obei- 
gance as she matle the amiling reference to tho 
calumnious 


Cumer 

For, be it known that Josiah, despising light 
literature, had never read of the inimitable stroke of 
Jesuitical art, whereby Rodin, himself the arch» 
plotter of; the-erder, warns his ineredulous. auditors 
against the Satanieal devices of the disciples of the 
secret “Society of Jesus.” 

Mr. Roper.‘ could see as far into a millatone as 
the next one,” to repeat.a boast he was fond of 
making, and‘he perceived clearly how much betier 
it was fora man to jedge of character for himself 
without paying any heed to mischievous busybodies, 
yet more clearly that Mrs. Mockridge was—still 
borrowing his words—*‘ a very superior woman,” and, 
most clewrly of all, that he, Josiah Roper, would be 
far more likely to find graee, in the eyes.of the 
beauteous niece—and discreet as beauteous—than a 
polished. talking machine like Olem. Hargrove. His 
vanlting ambition was further excited by the imagi- 
nation of the:glory of triumphing over the unsug- 
eessiul wooer, whose ‘*‘ superficial glitter’? had, if 
Aunt: Mockridge were, tg be believed, been 
weighed in the balances and found wantimg, when 
“golid merit,’ such as his, was cast. into the other 
scale. 

Then the topic of Drs. Lyons’ party. was slenvels 
brought forward by the hostess, and before ho knew 
what h> was about, Mr, Roper had’ solicited the 
hosour of attending: Mrs, Mockridge and her nieco 
thither, and been graciously referred to Lottie herself 
fora final answer, 

Lottie had teld her Menter, ‘‘I shall go with him 
asa matter of course,” and there the subject rested 
until breakfast was over, when additional instructions 
were given by the senior—audiole and less equi- 
vocal than the significant look that Lottie’ had 
ee” ad so readily and obeyed se unquestion- 
ingly 

*“T have to go out immediately,” said Mra, Moek- 
ridge, ‘‘and you will be obliged to see Mr, Roper 
when he calls. Perhaps it would be as well to re- 
ceive him dn the library— ~” 

“I prefer to meet him in the parlour !” interrupted 
Lottie. 

‘Pride has not cauterized the sore yet,” reflected 
the aunt. “ She cannot endure!to see him in the 
other's place. Ah, weil! that willoall come right 
aftera time. We'must be patient and cautious !’? 

Her visage showed no. trace. of this swift under- 
—_— of reasoning and philosophy as she’ ‘re« 
turn 


“ Just as you please, my love. Only I would sug- 
gest to you, if -yow/are going to sit in the parlours, 
that your white: alpaca. with the embroidered Gari- 





I| paldi and the-white breakfast-shawl with the shaded 


crimson border would be im’ bester: taste than that 
— age Mauve contrasts anfavonrably with 

mason, it would do nicely among the green 
farniture of the morning-room,”’ 
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“Do you really think that it matters what I 
wear ?” questioned Lottie, pointedly. striving to keep 
down the sick-heartedness and bodily nausea that 
crept over her at the prospect of deliberately adorn- 
ing herself for another market. 

“Certainly Ido! Mr. Roper is a professional con- 
noisseur in ladies’ dress. His appreciation of the 
beautiful in face and costume is truly wonderful. 
‘When you know him better, you will agree with me 
that he has many excellent points and is deserving of 
sincere respect.” 

“If you please, aunt, we will not discuss his per- 
fections just now,” said Lottie, languid'y. “I am 
not equal to it. I must reserve my strength and 
spirits for the reception of the fascinating millionaire 
and for the farce of this evening. Don’t be vexed 
or alarmed ”"—seeing her aunt’s brow grow cloudy— 
*you may depend upon me. I know my work and 
mean to do it.” 

Aunt Mockridge patted her pale cheek re- 
assuringly, bade her “Good morning.” and had 
opened the door to depart, when she seemed to be- 
think herself of something more to be said. She 
came back to her niece’s side. 

“I omitted to state that I mentioned to Mr. 
Roper incidentally last evening, in speaking of your 
fatigue, that you had been paying # visit to your 

parents, that your father was au invalid clergyman, 
With private means of support, living in a quiet but 
comfortable way about a day’s ride from town, 
and that he had several other children besides your- 


Lottie exhibited neither surprise nor agitation at 
this intelligence. 

“You have your reasons for this change of tactics, 
I suppose, ” she observed, as if too weary or listless to 
inquire into these. 

“Thave. He is not 4 man who can be trifled with 
or hoodwinked. I thought it best to inform you of 
what I had said.” 

“Thank you !” 

But althongh Mrs. Mockridge lingered a noment, 
in the expectation of hearing something more, she had 
nothing beyond this apathetio reply. 

“She will rally when there is need of it!” she com- 
forted herself by thinking as she departed upon her 
business out-of-doors. “There is rare mettle in her. 
This apparent dulness is not slavish submission to 
adverse fate. So far removed is it from this that I 
verily believe she would accept Roper this hour if. he 
were toask her— or take any other rash step to show 
Clement Hargrove that he had not humbl 

Whether this cute observer was mistaken or not in 
this opinion was not to be proved that day, nor for 
thirty days following. At the expiration of that 














[JOSIAH ROPER ASSERTS HIMBKL#, | 


* * 
term Mr. Mockridge was honoured, at his. office, by a 
call from Josiah. 

The preliminary remarks upon the current news 
of the morning were summarily disposed of, and Mr. 
Roper unfolded his case. 

“T called to announce t@ you, Mr, Mockridge, 
fey speentien of addressing your niece, Miss Gar- 

~ J > 


** Well, sir!” 

Mr. Mockridge, having been posted up by his better 
half. took the information very coolly. 

“I take it for granted,” poe ne | Roper, con- 
ceitedly, “that you will oppose no obstacle to our 
union,” 

**None that I know of now, Mr. Roper. What 
does the young lady say ?” 

“T have not Sanenk formally, as yet, but I have 
no reason to fear lest she may not receive my over- 
tures fayourably—no reason whataver! Were the 
reverse true, I should not be here. But, being a 
businass man and accustomed to do things on the 
square, I thought it best to notify you previous to 
committing myself. You do not care to have me 
reve that I can’tsupport a wife, I suppose ?” langh- 


“itr. Mockridge was also a “business man,” but the 
mercantile mill had spaged a few grains of manliness 
in his composition, and the intolerable self-com- 
placency and purse pride of the diminutive million- 
aire brought those to light. 

“Tf Miss Garland pus you, you will be a lucky 
man, Mr. Roper! You should be a proud and thank- 
ful one, She is an uncommonly fine girl—and a 
girl—one ina thousand,sir! I hope that you will 
treat her kindly; show her the consideration her 
virtues merit.” 

Josiah’s sandy locks bristled at the suggestion, 

“ Never fear, sir! never fear! I flatter myself that 
I know what is due to the lady whom I shall elect to 
the not unimportant position of my wife. I am to 
understand, then, that you endorse my application ? 
Of course this is a mere matter of form—this aski ing 
permission—but I believe it is generally gone throug 
with, and I like to do things in a business-like wa: i 
May I ask you to our eye over the rough drai 
of the dectarathda which I design copying ¢ out fanly 
and sending around to Miss Garland this day ?” 

Mr. Mockridge read it with mingled amusement 
and wrath. 

It was rigidly formal beyond any possibility of 
description, and set forth the writer's means and in- 
tentions, should the elect fair one accept his propo- 
sition, in just such style as he would have negotiated | 9 
for the purchase of any other eetaek, 

The tone, throughout, was vely confident— 























the persuasion that Miss Garland would find the bar- 
goin highly advantageous to herself being very thinly 
ingu 8 
An. early answer was demanded, rather than 
solicited, aud the writer remained “ Very Resp'y, 
“Jostan M. Rope, 

“A responsible name!” he remarked, pointing to 
the signature over Mr. Mockridge’s er. One 
no woman need be ashamed to bear! What do.you 
say to the document ? Business-like, isn’t it?” 

ee was the dry rejoinder, and the two 


se 

Tete evening Mr Mockridge seized a moment 
See ie ND Sas ous we ae ae to speak to his. 
niece 

“ Lottie!” he said, kindly, but seriously, “have 
ware oe a letter from Mr. Roper this afternoon ?” 

“ ve, sir 

She had turned at his addresss and rergey <4 
him, composedly as if the question pertained to 


most commonplace affair. 

** And she answered it ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Tam rather sorry that you were s0 ood 
wanted to talk the business over with a Fete PY 


get enrages eens gol 
“You have a right to know, answered in tho 
nes eo 

“ You are con’ to marry him, then 

Mr. Mackctdge ahh eet ce bane felt dloppained, 
but his tone was regretful. 

“ There is no question of content in the case, sir. 
He has Rowen Sheen eats Dantes 


to oe it.” a 
er manner was coldly repellant, « Mock- 
ridge could not Pl ite <n an 
“I wish ‘tha 70% had ai the subject mature 
consideration.” he mld ; slowly. “ should be sorry 
to have you 6 unha) or life, for are a good 
one oe and L like you ot MY 


sein se ay if you indeed love me!’ 
The eeotited features. hitherto still'as.a moonlight 
lake, were wuetiwean the Eber wer feeling. ‘EZ 
have chosen my road will walkin it! You 
Shiai died lide nehlove thie tnan!wheqreds me as. he 
might contract for houses, land or bank stock! I tel} 
Mera TG pa FN a I 
vowad to do it, and I will keep that vow if it 

cost. me m: - urs 20 hope fab take away 

shanoe Ti ve no hope—of uture happiness!” 
aye pees ” announced a servant at the door. 
And; ser ding to your: a yes Garland, I have 
him into the libra 


(To be ietligts* 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Farmer StTyizs was one of shose Rapery Salive- 
duals who are not troubled with many ideas, and 
receive the visits even of those few at long and 
comfortable intervals. 


A thing had, as a rule, to be very plain indeed be- 
fore Farmer Styles could see it, but when once his 
Oe eee nee vag ve hy ~_— fancy 

or fancy was as ly rooted as an 
beech in Deane Hollow. Y 

Farmer Styles, being thus untroubled by those 
doubts, desires and mental qualms which affect 
cleverer men, and being like Well to do in the 
world, might be set down as a happy man. 

His life went on from day to day with the regu- 
larity of clockwork—one year like another, one 
crop like another, one man like another; though 
everything, as Farmer Styles declared with a pro- 
digious grunt, was growing y, even his 
daughter Polly, who grew more loveable in the 
farmer's eyes.every day. 

To his mind‘ Polly was the prettiest. girl in the 
county, not even excepting Miss Olive herself, who, 
declared the farmer to himself, was not pink and 
white enough, and not plump enough; and was & 
little too high and mighty, though it all became her, 
as he admitted, and he respected and loved her. 

But his Polly! The farmer used to look at her 
over his tankard of “yale” and chuckle and choke 
with pisesure j and when he went to the fair he 
would buy a piece of ribbon or a brass brooch 
jue to get the dimple which always came into 

lly’s cheek when she was pleased. 

For some years, indeed ever since she was born, 
the farmer got an ides that Polly wasa baby, 
a meré child, and he had always been charmingly 
— to Polly’s simple yanity and love of admira- 

n. 


The farmer was ‘so simplé and innocent, so 
wedded to his idea, that. he often used to wonder 
why the young men were go fond of dropping in to 
Supper, and what made them look so shy ‘and 

skeared” when Polly spoke to them. ; 

The deepest-rooted ideas will sometimes, however, 
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(THB ASSIGNATION. } 


ert adhesk, ond this iden of the farmer’s received ‘a 
low which threatened and did eventually uproot 


t. 

One day, some weeks before Reuben’s arrest, he 

had happened to go into Polly’s room to see after 

i there ja by eed saw and 
ornamental piece per. 

ith lace, and = the top was * 

pretty, highly coloured icture a 

tleman toiling pA atid arm 


gen 
towards a Soho steep] 
ing ©! Fgh the extreme farther pe ty 2d 
Under the picture were the following lines :— 

The rose is pink, 

The violet’s blue, 

The flowers are sweet 

And so are you ; 

Oh, say my love that you'll be mine, 

And I'll be your Mr, Valentine! 


Now this would have made most people laugh ; 
but it made the farmer grave: it puzzled him. 

He had never seen a valentine before, and he could 
not make it out. 

He stared at it, mumbled the verse over, and, 
lastly, carried it into the parlour. 

There seating himself in his own high-backed arm 
chair he pondered. I : 

At last he struck the valentine a profound slap, 
andjaddressing an old-fashioned Dutch clock 
which he had been in the ‘habit of confiding all his 

exities, exclaimed : 

“Why, it must be Polly’s! Yes, it must be 
Polly’s! Bat what on earth does it mean? Valen- 
tine, Valentine, I’m darned if | knows anybody by 
that name. ‘'The rose is pink’—that it ’t, at 
least not always, ‘ the violet’s blue’—haw! haw ! a 
bine violet! ‘I'he flowers.are sweet ’—hem, that’s a 
foolish sort: o’ mistake, the chapas wrote this 
ain’t tasted camomiles, that’s certain! ‘and 
so are you? Well, that’s what yon may call 
fine talk. Now where:on earth did she get this 
’ere thing from? Why, I’m darned if some of the 
young' chaps haven’t been and sent it to her!” 

But all that day the lines ran in-his head, and 
when he sat down to dinner he eyed Polly in such a 
curious manner that:that young lady exclaimed : 

“Why, father, how you do stare. What's the 
matter? Is the ale sour?” 

‘“<* The rose is pink,’’’ muttered thefarmer, then, 
all confusion; said: ‘No, no—all right, my lass. 
s violet’s blue’—pass :the potatoes. Why, 
Polly, my girl, you’re growing.” 





“* Law, father,” laughed Polly, a8 she glanced at 
the — “have you just discovered that? Y 
didn’t expect me not to, did you ?”’ a 

“No, no, lass,” said the farmer, dreamily, 
“no. g grows: Hem! Do you know 
anybody 0’ name o’ Valentine in these parts ?’” 

** Valentine,” said Polly, with surprise and a 
heightened colour, “ Valentine! No, father. I have 
heard the name before. Oh, yes, there was Valen- 
tine and Orson.” 

“No, this. is a Christian 
name,” said the farmer, and the 
in his tankard and said no more. 

But, like the parrot, if his words were few, his 
thoughts were many and deep, and Farmer Styles 
took to watching hia daughter Polly. 

And at last it dawned upon him that Polly was a 
woman, that she would most likely want a 
sweetheart, and that being so, it was his, the father’s 
duty to find her one. 

So the farmer —_ his eyes open, and while Reu- 
ben was teaching Olive Seymour to ride, and John 
Verner was trying all he knew to get Dingley Hall 
into his clutches, Farmer Styles was looking out 
for a sweetheart for his Polly. 

Then Reuben came up to the farm to take the 
colt in hand, and go well did he do it that the far- 
mer was quite taken with the “ young gipsy.” 

He was pepleht and handsome and sat his horses 
as if he had been born to it, thought the farmer. 
It was a pity he wasa gipsy! 

Then the farmer saw that whenever Reuben came 
up to the farm Polly was sure to have some busi- 
nessa in hand which carried her to the yard; that 
when she was there she always managed to get 
into conversation—very short, always—with Reu- 


n. 
That when he went Polly stood and watched him 
down the hill, and when he was coming stood and 
watched him up it. 
But the farmer scratched his head and shook 
it 


name, there’s no sur- 
n he buried his face 


‘* He’s a handsome chap, but he’s a gipsy. No!” 
One night the farmer, returning from his fields, 
saw Reuben carrying the milk pail up the hill, and 
noticed how pleased and bright Polly seemed, and 
keeping his eyes open he was a witness to the bread 
and cheese incident at the gate. 

It all confirmed the farmer in his first suspicions, 
and when Reuben ceased to come and Polly grew 
thoughtful and quiet, and was given to starting 
when spoken to suddenly, the farmer slapped his 
knee exclaimed to himself ; . 
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**T’m darned if Polly isn’t in love with a gipsy! 

And all the time, so carefully had that young 
gentleman managed it, the farmer knew nothing of 
the stolen visits of Mr. Morgan Verner! 

Then came the arrest of Reuben and his trial, 
during which time Polly was more sad than.ever— 
not on account of Reuben, as the farmer supposed, 
but begagse Mr. Morgan, having friends at the 
Grange, was not able to ‘ray a stolen interview 
with the vain.and sill 

The farmer went Lor. to see the trial and wit- 
nessed Reuben’s admirable behaviour. 


Sucha young man, gipsy or no gipag, thought 


the farmer, Was worthy 
“And,” said the meelf, “She shall 
have Polly, darn me if he ae 
With this resolve firmly fixed, pace Styles paid 
Reuben’s fine, and, after Reuben’s 


Cag Sigh woman. 


pe bate happy, and determined tamale the 

no 

e fo istrait as 

been usual with her lately, 

With the test gusto the Seeereronee 
telling her of Gaaben’ 8 

He went through an oslo 
Wrightoa,eibemaliet ttoke Sete 3 ra va 

rig 8 e 

“” And se, a they as hin, 

the aye 
said wa 


2 you fother, | indeed ? ‘Thet was very kind 


of you.” 
said farmer. “Now he’s what-Leatl 
te ere gipsy or no gipsy, and he’s 
like, eh, Polly? tke sort we like!” and 
at ber over his long pipe. ‘od 


‘was always very civil and ob 
asi » absently. ‘‘ And who sat on the 
father? 


Why, Lard craven aad Si Bitard ot Squire 


Verner.: 





“ No one-@}pe ?” aaked 
‘No, no qug.elee;” said S tarmer ; “who aia | 
you expect 


“Oh, nobody, * returned Polly, with an embar- 
rassed smile. ‘I thought perhaps that Mr. Mor- 
gan might have been there.” 

“So he was in court, and all the Grange folk with 
’ him, and I’]l tell thee what, lass, they put themselves 
inte a masty corner, thay didi: One would think 
they hada spite against the lad!’ 

‘Mr. Morgan 9 spiteagaitsk Reuben thagipay !?” 
esi. Polly, dushing up. ‘* How you talk, father.” 

“Well, well, it'a true, enew that. Reaben ia as 
honest a lad agover trod in shoe-leather; bat. don’t 
let us talk so much aboup the gipay; surely i if he’s 
willing to forget. it you@an!’’ 

“Why should I forget it, father,” said Polly in- 
differently, whereat the fariner smiled and chuckled 
to himself and thought : 

“Phd Httle minx is getting artfal ; ‘they all do, 
T'm told; when they’re in love! Ha! ha ‘Reaben's 
@ lucky young dog! Polly! why, there bean't a 
prettier girl in the country!” 

And long after Polly had left the table and gone 
forth with a spiritless face to her duties the farmer 
sat and chuekled and plotted and planned. 

‘*)'m sure she’s in lowe with him! the yeuns 
puss! And he shal) haveher!” 

Then the farmer thought hew he'd go down and 
see Reuben, and slap him on the back apd tellbim 
topluck.up courage. But, lo and behold! there was 
no ogcasion for the farmer going, for on the follow- 

ing aftetnoon there came, climbing up the hill Reu- 
+4 himself. 

The farmer watched him and waited for him at 
the gate—tlie very gate at which Reuben had sat 
eating bread and cheese—and as Reuben came up 
the farmer held out his hand and shook*the young 
man’s. hand with that ‘heartiness which only a 
farmer can show. 

** Welcome, lad!” he said. “Hat ha! you're 
locking a little fresher than you did yesterday ! 
Ah! a bad trying day it was, bat truth got the best 
of it, and you showed up well, my boy! But come 
im, come im, you've come to chat witix Polly!” 

**l’ve come to thank you, sir, as T should have 
done yesterday if I hadn’t heen——~” 

va mew, I know, say no mare, lad, say no.more! 
interrupted Farmer Styles, slapping him on AN 
back apd looking at him with admiring soratiny. 
**You stood it welt and I’m proud ‘of you—and'so’s 
Polly, ahf as proud as she can be. She's inside,” 
and he jerked ‘his thumb over his shoulder and 
winked, and burst into a lond guffaw, whieh puzzled 
Reuben and caused him to eye the farmer ca- 
tiously, 

“I must thank you, sir,” he said, ““andT have 
ventured to bring as much of the money as’ F have 
to pay you part of the loan which you generously 
made me——"* 


he 


come in, come in. I'll bet a pound Polly's peeping 
at us through the window “3 wondering what 
we're talking about! ! 

And laughing loudly, but ith a oan alyness 

which was particularly ludicrous, he drew Reuben 
into the house. 

Reuben, more puzzled each moment, bat fully 
sensible of and grateful for the farmer's overwhelm- 
~. kin took a seat and, the tea being on the 

beng »f 6 he gould not refuse the favitation 

igh was pressed upon him to remain, 
y a , the farmer ordered another 
ad t went to the foot of 















* putting on a Eines lace, T’ll bet a pound» 
vee ‘ a the. * and he chuckl 
“T hope Mise es is woll,” said Rouben. 
« Mise 8 s Pea hah!” Tanghed the farmer. , 
Why, Re you speak like une of the art 
‘ones} Mi jest ¢ Jt that’s good! Why not Polly ?’ 
Before could answer Polly appeared. 
Reuben as shook hands; the farmer, watch- 
and | ing them while with an amu 
a few. of 
the ‘ % ; 
“Ah,” anid the” far 





y+ ONE : 
him mous? leb: mes ee ta, eh, 
But you see the the graud fo was round him and I 
| didn t like to ‘intebtors <4 

Then they sat down to tea, 
that the farmer re all 


sat very quiet for hi 
r, there, 





well, father,” said Polty, tl, as i in- 
and as she rose she sd xi 
8 | gee you again, Mr. Rag bow 
‘Ha! ha!’ laughed the farmer, ‘ that’s 
‘Mr.’ Reuben too. Yes, you’il see him again— 
es! ” 
Polly nodded and smiled, and the farmer rose and | 
onthe ha, a il nid “shaded 
Cae enair @ Q 2 
BE ges began to grow alarm 
What.«was itall abot, ? 
«* The rose As pinig W. Hal ha! ‘The flowers are 
aweet, and sa.are you!” and a0. sheia tog, es eed 
est and prettiest flower in tha county t t 


right, my lad; and you did it tae 

Reuben, stared, agd mur something,. he 
kaew pot what. 

“ Yos,” went. on. the farmer,, ‘Though I Say it 
as showlda’t say it; there ain't a batter girl in 
Dingley, no, not for miles round, and there ain't a 
young fellow in Eagland as mightn’t be proud to 
call her his wife.” 

‘That I am sure of,’’ said Reaven, still wonder- 


g. 
‘Ha! ha!’ laughed the farmar., ‘“‘ Spoken 
like a man! modest too.’ And now, my lad, just a 
word to you! I like you; you’ve'proved that you've 
English pluck and nerve im, you--and/if you can 
ride to Woelney and back without bit nor sup for a 
lady-as is naught to you ‘it’ shows that.you eat a 
proper value of women folk, ‘andad trke.-care ob a 
lass as you've won the heart of. »Puerefore-l say to 
you,”’ said the farmer, stretching owthis.pipa sad 
pomting it at Reuben then over his shoulder, 
** don’t be afraid !.I you and I say I. know 
man wher [ see him. Hush! there: she goes. dawn 
the garden; ‘the flowers are swoet andsa are you.’ 
Ha! ha! go to her, my doy, anid take my blessing 
with you! Doh’t say aword, | know}. Bleas yeu 
ve. been young myself > Go to her and malse 
yourself happy! I shan’t be baeic far anhour, 1 
shan’tt ‘Hush!” and setting down bis pipe the 
farmer caught up his hat-and crept-oat.of the roem 
on tip-tee, pausing at the door ito look baek and 
wiuk with another silent and siguificant chuckle. 

Reaben vose, puzzled, perplexed and: troubled, 

What did it mean? Had-the kind-hearted farmer 
taken leave of his senses or been imdulging: ime 
glass too much ? « Sy: 

Thoroughly bewildered, Reubem thought the beak 
thing he could do would be to take his departure ; 

‘To-do'so he must pass! Miss Polly, dnd, he 
conscious of a certain dishike—aiter what she, 
mer bad said—to meet her. 

However, he took up hia hat and. wonkentk 

Polly did not hear him coming and when he spoke 
close behind her she:startedand turned from ‘the 
gate, over which she was looking and apparently 
watching; with a sudden-blush.. f 

‘“T’'my afraid: | muat go,’’ said Reaban, “ your 
father has gone out foe an hour and | omnes ae 


in 





“Tut, tut, putit in your pocket,” said the far- 
mer, pushing is hand away, “we'll talk of that 
another day. No, no, put if*in your ‘pocket and 





This 
he said, winking at Reuben, 


, absently, her eyes wan- 
Did you say father would 


Good aig ht !’’ 


t/away and 
mer-over in 


“ Good night,’’ said Poll 
dering towards the shill. s 
be away an hour?’ 

“So he said,’’ replied 
And he mp enn heartil 
think the stran; 

iet. 


ar ae, 


*he happened to 
a gentleman walk- 
ion, along the lane 


~— for Reuben to 
oma dashed through 





























Rwsigsatice! 
pene 


we 
ow 


ren thers wae the 
outset annoy 


he 
-“Who is this ’ere Mee Meatce aie ihwara has 
- put over our heads ?” said an old coachman. “I ain’t to 
}take-the grey out until he’s blistered, and [’'m to 
drive Blossom and Bray in pairs instead of the two 


chestnuts! I ain’t a goin’ to be interfered with by 
no gipsy chap, I knows that. ru give Sir Edward 
notice. 


And he did, Sir : Edward thing his warning with 
a quiet smile, fully prepared to let all the retinue go 
than part with Reuben, 

But the eld coachmaa was the only ene,who left ; 
the others; when théy saw Sir Edward determined to 
maintain the authority of the new house steward, 
remained at discretion. 

It was impossible.too for them to withhold their 
admiration and res,»Jet ot trou & nian who so ecengeed 

in the inseresteef his master 

Polly. said. lieaben waealways cot on: the spot as. the 
stable elock struck six, ay 

fin he never neglected a single stall, or paddock, 

a single horse ;, that. his hands, were always ready 

whan Pageant to any; work, however hard and 

leasant; that weather mada no differenge to hima ; 

sie thatim bis manner there. was never & finge:; of 
de or conceit. 

If his folk w, man. yeapested: him Si Edward's 

liking may charasterised as slastic. \, 

Ha saw mae Ne Se apes about, the” 8 had ua- 
dergone repels} is horsas were better cared for, 
we -Bropet “mh Uae his expeyses lessonad ; and it 


i Here a most extraordinary follow,” he 
one day, as, he triers Ore seathats by My the 





French “window, where Olive was BAe: 
“T never saw his like! nrugt he a fo! r 
ooh af do alf des > had in th, tape >, and hq 
erfectly certain that picnag taba . 

th pa = watt et 


be méag, ?” saked Oli th 
a quis eis ip wards, inps mss 


Rouben of said Sir Award, 
ing bh ers, mi yay day oem on 


I secur I ones hale amili 
wherever pei Ck bou, Mr, Re ae 
Hoan’ ae “hh Mr. ae 
going to aivee tuhi? antil t fe that Lam qui 


PS Feat ek, wh nh annie”, es 


Olive. 
EN " , aid. Sir eee share 
ng Tp brent Mid 5 ey atall, jee “ 


hea what I have rea Laat indomitable 


tireless energy, and when I was content oni 


ordering @ thing to ae done he does not rest uptit he 


tat it is done 
ete then ou are ° datisfiod with him, ae 
Olive, deskri dha stnage longing by 
fathor week 
Satisfied cxtlatmed Sir Ba Edward, . bal be 





Good night !” 
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' ‘oe ve vi Ach 


cal! spa eae no Td Sh Sir 


gd Yoon too? said Olive, her facq 


Sir Edward, ‘Ah, there he goes,” and 
he stepped to the window anid a div tbe-onrtatn peide 
as Re nea cape kas Geb aced week naay 

his ‘well- caer jac nohovond 
‘was carryin br dete tn in ‘his’ hand, 

As he walked nickly a his wellutsde’ head 
his step elastic anid confident, bis bearing 
trike Sir Edward. 

<coF eannot Ahinke “hat is aheutthegnan oamaleen b 

such effect pon me,” he said, retiring to'the table 
- a 4 pe than 
TY you seq 2 
ps a said Olive, Tho had not talon her oye 7 
from the lithe figure. 
* I) npver dee” hin efade! Biigenma: to davel 

& dime ‘recollection of » known. itt ‘yaers, ogo |! |, 

Phere is allo that: dignity: in bigyxoiee too she’s 
a@ strange fellow. Some men route 
have taken advantage of\ the: way.im which he is 
treated bere and become a histle familiar; at he is. 
as respectful, not to say positively-ag raeerved an ever. 
pe: Fry ag yg talk inany other way rr 
used to aon 008 None ane worn Lay Any m 8 
instruetions-—never indulges ia eantaraption fo ri 
tthe su vok. in hand Showa anas confess | 
T sometines:tompt.him to 

“* Reuben never, had. too ye words,” wal 


1 19 
a ee, saponted. Sir, Edward.’ 


lees than iw,” 
“Dank aes ys bt, re 

"gather sadly. “ Fle seoms to 
Jve meet his manner is cold. 


wT 5+ me, and a 


ness itself. 


ava 
“Anda 


ge Ora praise ea he does not mean to 


and raised her coffee 


Tange to. the pile of lette 
iss ‘his Frid erg the ingens thar 
dayne of were becoming eniee 


dhisigt ear Sir Edward's time, 
Olive, whic Kear my oa 


ebange in her 
sad’ Oh face or Seaaer ted lately ly suspeoted that 
affatrs' of busiuess had atisen im Which’ Sir Edward 
‘interest. What ‘these wffsie might be 
not guess, though’ she*eften : connected 
with? the frequent visits'of the Verners. 
ae a day passed without a visit from Mr: John 
‘Verner, and when he canie he and Sir Bdward invari- 
ably repaired to the: librury tu ‘talk over piles of 
papers and’ letters. 
Sometimes Mr. Morgan patina ree | his father, 
‘and Sir E -ward accorded him # genial weleoihe, 
Many persons would have said thet Mesgen Vernes 
had aimee. 
Hehad GeeartulrCeoepe shen, tlie more vation- 
ally, and seemed less conceited, | |; 
ToOtive he was always deferentia}, almost wevenen- 
tial, and listened when she spoke, as if her spipione 
were more weighty ‘than the intaibility..of the 


Bat Olive, though she could not fail to seo that he 
endeavoured to gain ber good will, d not alto- 
gather geb over the. of, b Slain ¥ b had set 
in upen ber aé the day of y, trial. 
oe or pe: i abe Bo woe simigter gleam in, the 
i ag igh onaltdiod tapraliont af Here te think 
wellof Mr. Morgan Verner. 
Onge ox tyne Mr. @ oyer with the 
Verners and for him Olive had a sort. of esteem. 
Everybody liked him bécause of his easy, indolent 


“is gua a hoes athe to do, and he did it 


Eve ve, thongh she wondered whether he had 
had mp Olivet regret beapee of Morgan Verner, 
di@ no aspect how greatan influence the ants Mr. 
Normanby wielded. on all who crossed 
veeen, had Rotioed the frequens visits ‘oP: the 
perhaps his ovlqnéss' vo Sir Edward and 
res Sof Oaveras the tegutt: ©" 
se rgah hid not ‘met sined the’ triat, ' No 
aia ie tee tne 
ct ‘an u 
saw the two ff aa wh tt 4 





pore. Nern 
it pa ye 
wail 


i 
Olive; 


said Sip Ed- 
» aie 


orm 
1 thie bimbo in 
* aid” Olive, Ts it bnsitiéss ‘again, + 


mt “ What's in 
8 AES civen wo Oy ‘busi ae ee 


moveme 


“Somethj 


m dear,” Str Edward, stéopinge- 
ies kpow rove ng business, By eae; an ok 
aaa’ nel eerry r pretty head with ‘any, 
how do you do, Me Verner!” 
‘And he {eawed teichahe Daal hands with the visitors, 
Morgin oressed over to Olive 
“Tam afraid we are dreadfully early ; but. itather 


had'some business with Sir Edward that would admit - 


pr ee, sae rhe nay ervaphag ask how you all 


We old folie mast go indo the libeary, my dear,” |! 


said Sir Edward. 
‘Mao if we are gone.too long for your 
—— then Cies wit sbqw. gou. usr seouserva- 


pare ed thameélethe twp fathers disspomted... 
weeompat once?” ssid Olive, who disliked 
a tate’ ‘téte indoors with Mr, Morgan; and they 


parsed out into the 


consgrvalory, r 
Here Morgau was aiandene aed polite, and. trie | 


his beat to; amage: his beautiful compe h 
yom round aN object of his ar ot pty 


fatherhas come.over partly.on,a commission,” 
ite ) My 


i dab 
sabi 4 wid pe need in his softest 
¥ s howe 1sg meour, QU. @Xx- 
Baal a wish'to spend a sd winks m sm ~ 3 ae 
m r,t, § that 
Si a fae won ig be td avail himself? of the chance 
of = house already to be let ii One of the bust situa, 
tions for pleasure making.” 
bg express 4. wish to. 
“TJ dou't remember it. 
; rr think 90,” said Morgan. “ but you would like ta 


“Yo” paid “Olive. ‘ “Is ‘this “howsé” ‘your 
NbeeS aid’ Morgan, solowrifig’ slighth Y ‘te! 
rm “No,” 's n, colouring y. “Tb 

to Mr. Normanby—he deatese live 4n itt is 

hdlor you’ ‘know and fs’ eontent with obzy 
shenhaens: ;. itis a very comfortable villa in the park 
and would mw Si®* Edward, T Qur. own 
house’ will We gofor' a fow weeks— 
indeed’ T° am hoping to induce yau to go for a selfish 
‘veas*h.” 


Otive emia. 

“T'wilP leave it to mile? she said. 

“ Who will leave vt to ‘you,;” satd Morgan. “ Do 
tay ‘you will come !” f 
* Otive smiled and shook het head. 


69 to London ” paid 


f 


By this time thoy were at the ead of the conserva- 


tovies, and Olive ee opeued a door which 
led to. the stable! yar 

**Shall we go toon thie way ?” she said. 
rw With ple.sute,” said-Morgad, and they turned 
dewn the steps. 

As they entered..the. stone courtyard a figare 
uanaged from one of the doorways. 

It was Reuben. 

In & moment Olive sti warned and glanced from one 
to,the ether, fov Reuben had half stopped, w 
that Morgan Verner had gone deaily white. 

Reuben, with a qnicis cleo or them both, raised 
his hat, and. was passing, th stony, impassable 
face, when, to bis own rp Olivas surprise, Morgan 

turned towards him, saying: 

“ Stop a moments, Mr, Reuben.” 

upanben stopped and turned round, stalwart and 
stern. 

His:eyes, were fixed upon the embarrassed face, of 
Morgan, whose shifting eyes seemed never able to 
maget the keen regard of Reuben’s dark, searching 


One, , 
Olive, ne a little at the back, considering 
what was to happen, could not but note the marked 


contrast, 
° ee imiad ‘the positions should have ‘been re- 


asa thé inferior, Reuben the superior. 

“This is an rtunity T have'long desired,” 
said Mor, bic if Pte were re vig 8 lesson. “ Mr. 
Reuben, you will not bear malice against a 
man who has be been’  ynwittinely the cause of ‘a deal of 
poate +0 you. ‘Ihave Jong wished to meet you that 

ht say how‘sotry I am thé stupid ‘mistake was 
le which ‘plaoéd you in so #wkward'a ‘position, and 
en Noha forget and forgive ‘my share in 


Paes me and keen ag an eagle, Reuben looked 
pon hin.” 

Oot can forgive,” ‘he said, half glaneing at Olive, 
“P will try to forget.” 


“Spoken like a king,” said Morgan, his malice 


showiig itvelf'in an‘ incipient sneer, “Come; you 
Biv Gid a ’ 


eke, my'|’ 


Tam afraid you’ wouldn’t uniecyand, ¢ 





‘| won't refuse toshaka hands,” and he held ont his white 
1b cheng ‘hand. 

’a face chor t fora moment, then'in a low, 
| Clear voice in which the scorn was s0° firmly sup- 
“that only Olive Papen i," he aaid. 

“Ttis nct nababaty topér ‘that Mi. Morgan 
Verner, of the Grange, oi ubén ‘the gipsy should 

lasp hands, T’am satisfied—more than satisfied on 
my own part, for ad expression of regret ; the vest 
is an rte aad sir} I should wrong both you and my- 
self were I to accept!” 

Morgan’s hand dropped to his sido, and he turned 
to Olive with am wheasy’ 

“We have made it ‘wp and are: friends now, you 
see, Miss Seymouv,* Iam sure thet Mr. Reuben is too 
good darted a fellow to bedr malice.  Bygones shall 
be bygones, ch, Mr. Reuben ?” 

Keuben inclined his head gravely. ‘ 

 Bygonas shall be bygones,” he replied, “the future 
shall answer for itself.” 

‘4a he turned with another gesture of, respect, and 
strode away, Morgan felt a cold.ahill dropfor a moment 
mapon his little cowardly heart, and, turning to. make 


some. jeating emerk upon the formal bearing of Reu- 


ben, he started as he a the expression of concentrated 
regard upom Okive’s fac 

* Aatramge young fellow,” he paid; “ bus. I shall 
always like bun for his, devotion to you, Miss Sey- 


) mour, 


“Devotion to me” said Olive, a adi her 
wir “ What do you reoy ” ee 
you spenien hia lo bol ride for de fo. your 
ribbon ? 2” said Marans with argent nl 
“No,” said Olive, looking him full in the we, “and 
never shall forget! i» 

‘By the time they had reached the lawn towards 
which their path.lead them Mr, Verner and Sir Ed- 
ward were seen coming froin the house. 

‘Lam sorry to say that 1 must.run away, Miss Sey- 
mour,” said Mr; Verner, with his hard smile. “Your 
brother and I have been talking bealnets so long that 
the time has slinped away unnoticed: I have to go to 
town an busfness—”* red. | he glancet at Sir Edward, 
who nervously played with his eyeglass. “By the 
‘way I have been trying to persuade Sir Edward to giyo 
us the pleasure of his company to town for'a short few 
weeks. ft is the off se\son, Miss Seymour, but T think 

ou would enjoy yourself; ‘and 't liave heard of a nico 
comfortable housé.”* 


(To.be continued;) 





SIDE BY SIDE. 


CHAPTER,,¥. 


A sound ‘among the bushes, tothe right, aroused 
her. 

She turned her head ‘that way, and saw: Apraxin 
‘coming ap the hill: 

At tlie same moment Harold Payne appeared from 
the left. 

Both were walking straight towards Janet’s place 
of concealment, as unconscious of her neighbourhood 
as they were vi each other's. 

The two cameslowly on. Janet ‘could seo them 
both now. 

Hach ‘chanced to be walking in @ direct line, 
toward a tree Whose truni'coneealedthem from each 
other. 

‘Phey came’ closer and closer!’ They ware just in 
front of the thicket behind which she sat. Each saw 
his enemy at the same instant. 

Janet saw them lift their hats with grave cour- 
tesy. 

She did not stir, evew yet’ she did not: know what 
she intentied to do, 

She had ‘to prevent murder, but she coald not t Il 
what éhe meent to'say. The necessity for revealing 
the secret of her life to Apraxig had not occurred to 
her. °" 

She must prevent bloodshed. 
com/préhended. 

After theif exchange of salutations the two mén 
stood fot & momett looking at each other, 

Apréxin appéared heated and angry. Payue’s:faco 
was cold and emotionless. 

Suddenly Apraxin made a gesture toward the plat- 
form where the seconds and surgeons were standing 
in earnest conversation, 

Again the antagonists exchanged a salute. 
were turning away, 

This’ was the time; she mustact now. Janet knew 
that! 

All the while the’ whole scene looked strangely 
unreal, and even yet she did not know what she meant 
to do. 

She was on her feet. She was starting out of her 
hiding place. 

The two men heard u voice say: 

“Stop?” 


That was all sho 


They 
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They turned and saw Janet Oarrington. Her cloak 
had caught in the furze bushes, and was half tora 
from her shoulders, revealing the white silk 
the bare neck and arms on which the jewels she 
worn at the ball were still gleaming. 

‘Stop!’ she said again, 

They stood dumb, The voice was so awful; the 
face so death-like, that for a second, I think, the 
thought in the mind of each gazer was, that he be- 
held Janet Oarrington’s ghost. 

“It you go yonder I go too!” shesaid. “If you 
attempt to shoot each other I stand between.’’ 

Payne made a step forward, then stopped. 

Apraxin burried to her, exclaiming ; 

‘Jn Heaven’s name, how came you here, Miss Car- 


rington? Where is your carriage? Let me take 
youaway.” 

“ How came you here?” she repeated. ‘‘ Whatdo 
you want?” 


The enemies exchanged a glauce, not of hate, just 
in helpless confusion. 

Neither had any suspicion of false play or cowardly 
conduct on the part of his foe; each felt his antago- 
nist incapable of ‘it. 

** Let me take you away,” Apraxin said again. 

Even yet Janet did not know that she meant to 
tell her secret ; that secret which two days before 
she believed she could not reveal to save a dozen 
lives. 

Suddenly she put her hands to her head. The 
horrible pain which encircled it like a band of fire 
only left her conscious that her senses were leaving 
her. 

“T am going mad !”’ she said ina dreadful whisper, 
“T am going mad!” 

Both men started forward, frightened by her looks 
and words. 

Both without being aware of it, called her name at 
the same time. 

‘Janet! Janet!’’ 

“ Be still!’ said she, hoarsely. ‘Iam going mad! 
What was it? Oh, I know! It is murder! Murder ! 
You can’t do it!” she added, pointing to Apraxin. 
“You can’t kill my hasband! You can’t do it!’ 
And now her hand pointed toward Payne. “ You 
can’t make your wife a murderess!’’ 

Then, without warning, she sunk lifeless on the 
ground. 

Husband and wife! That was Janet's secret! 

Before either Payne or Apraxin could stir old’ 
Philip rushed up and raised his mistress in his 
arms. . 

**Curse you both ’” heshouted. ‘“ You have killed 
her between you! Ourse you both!’’ 

His voice brought them to their senses, All either 
could think of was that she lay there dead before 
their eyes, 

** You pair of idiots !’’ cried Philip. 
those idiots down yonder to see her? Gol! Send 
them off! Keep away! If she sees either of you 
again, she'll go crazy. Ob, my Miss Janet! Qh, 
my dearest, my dearest !’’ 

He began to cry a little; but when he looked up 
again and saw the men still staring, he added : 

“T’ll kill youif you don’t both go. I’vearevolver 
in my pocket! I'll kill you! Do you want the 
whole world to know? Haven't you disgraced her 
enough, tortured her enough? Ob, you pair of 
fiends, you!” 

Apraxin went up to Payne, and laid a hand on 
his shoulder. 

He tottered like ® man who had just received a 
mortal blow ; but he spoke calmly enough. 

*‘Come away,” he said, “come away. Let us go 
and tell these men to get home.” 

They passed across the hill together, and appeared 
side by side before the astonished eyes of the three 
gentlemen who had finished measuring the ground. 

“ Messieurs,”’ said Apraxin, “ we desire to offer 
you an apology for having called you out of bed for 
nothing.’’ 

“Thank Heaven, they’ve made it up!’’ shouted 
Nordhoff, and I think, since duels first came into 
fashion, no expectant witnesses were ever so glad to 
have a difficulty of the sort settled without bloodshed 
as these three men. 

When Apraxin had led the two away toward St. 
Jean de Luz, Payne returned to the place where 
he had left Janet and the old man, but they were 
gone. 

He hurried on over the hill, saw the carriage in 
the road, and Philip was helping his mistress in. It 
drove swiftly off. 

It was still very early when the vehicle entered 
Biarritz. 
aa had gained the village by the road along the 


“Do you want 


He drove on down till they were near the end of 
the Casino. 

There was not a creature in sight. He leaned 
back in his seat and spoke through the window, 





* Can you get to He beiite, Hine Janet? “If any- 
body should see ; only think have 
eG anf ad ¥ ven 


She had been dozing. She roused up at the sound 
of his voice, 

‘* Where are wa?”’ she asked. ‘What has hap- 
pened? What are we doing here ?’’ 

Philip got down and opened the carriage door. 

* You can’t go alone,”’ he said, 

i yes, 1 know, now! .I can walk, Let me 
out !’”’ 

He helped her to descend; she passed him without 
a word; walked into the house, and .up to her 
room. 
She remembered long afterward that she met 
several of the hotel servants in turn, and told them 
she had been for a stroll, and that they accepted the 
explanation without surprise; but she knew nothing 
about the encounter at the time. 

In the same a way, when once in her 
chamber, she chan her attire for a dressing- 
gown; put her jewels carefully in their box: disar- 
ranged the bed, so’ that it¢should look as if she had 
slept in it, but she knew nothing of that either. 

Her bell did not ring. ‘ 

Philip would not let Tieontine disturb her; he 
hoped she might be sleeping. . 

At length he grew alarmed, and himself ‘crept into 
~ eat wes ty . 

anet was lying on her bed in a fat fit. 
was like the insensibility of death, pee % 

A fortnight passed bel 
learned that Apraxin and Payne had left Biarritz in 
different directions, on the very day she was taken 


ill. 

She found s brief letter from each, which told her 
she need have no fear, 

Time drifted on, It was the first week in Sep- 
tember. 

Biarritz was emptying rapidly. Most of the ploa- 
sure-seekers were already gone, scarcely eestiony 
remained but quiet people, and those for whom the 
coming hither had beeu a search after health and 


repose. 

The good old American minister had followed the 
rest of hia diplomatic brethren to Paris, though he 
waited till Janet was pronounced on the road to 
recovery. 

Lady Hammersley and her charge still lingered. 
Janet was quite weil again, but seemed disinclined 
to move; and Lady Hammersley had not yet finished 
a course of wonderful medicated baths, which she 
considered was quite restoring her to health-—not 
that there had been anything the matter, but idle 
folk must have excitement of some sort, 

There came three days of fierce tempest, a 
storm whose like bad not. been seen for nearly a 
century. 

Then the sky cleared, the sun came out, and the 
afternoon of the fourth day was as lovely as if it had 
freshly strayed from Paradise. 

Janet was out for a walk. She passed down 
the promenade, toward the deserted chateau, where 
the beautiful Eugenie once held her gay summer 
court. 

The tide was out, so she could follow the sands 
below the cliff on which the lighthouse stands. 

Away out at sea a frightiul tempest was still rag- 
ing, as it had done for days and nights. The morn- 
ing papers bad come in full of terrible disasters that 
had befallen ships and steamers. During the past 
night the tide reached a height which the old ‘fisher- 
men said it had ne done since the memorable 
equinoctial storm of more than fifty years ago. 

Janet had several hours to spare before the tide 
would return, 

In accordance with the mysterious law which it 
obeys, it had gone down as much lower than ordinary 
asit had risen higher at the last flood. A soft, 
creamy foam danced and played along the edge of 
the sands. 

The sun shone golden and glorious. To look 
back beyond Biarritz toward the Spauish hills, was 
like gazing at the Delectable mountains. 

The near scene was calm and peaceful ; the middle 
distance of waters smooth and still; but out toward 
the open sea, far as the eye could reach, the ocean 
was swelling and heaving angrily, and a low seud of 
mist swept back and forth across the horizon’s verge 
like the black. sails of a pirate fleet waiting an op- 
portanity to work havoc and death. 

Janet wandered on. and on; away past the cliffs, 
near to the second lighthonse where the Adour 
sweps down into the sea from Bayonne. 

She was unconscious how far she had walked; she 
did not care either, for her demons had pegee to 
torment her with renewed force, and she only longed 
to tire herself completely out, both in, mind and 


body. 
Net @ creature did she meet after leaving the, pro- 
menade; not even a fisherman’s child was playing 





children on the sands. 


ore she léft her 'room, She |” 





on the shore; not even a fisherman’s boat to be seen 

The old seafaring men knew too well “the 

proves or _was but a deceitful lull in the t 
or them to trust their barques on the bay, or 

_ For more than au hour Janet walked along the 
wet beach—walked as fast as if some chance of life 
and d were hai i on her spéed. 

She could look sway off, low toward the range of 
the High Pyrenees, beyond Pau, eighty miles away, 
yet seeming so near that she could count the wrinkles 
‘and crevices on their snow-covered sides. 

“Suddenly the glory of their sun-tinted heights be- 
came torture to her sight. 

She turned her back upon,them, and hurriéd 
homeward again at the same mad ; 

She had reached the foot of the precipitous cliffs 
near the lighthouse, when her strength gave way 
without warning. | 

She was sick aad faint; she could no further 
She was glad to feel, the fatigue ; fer very. brain 
shared init. v " ; | i 

Seen ee henaivin pain at bor Near seemed to ary 
out an at its wings against, its prigon bars, as it 
ned been daleg-eiven,etape she was able toleave her 

She sank for a moment on the sands, then dragged 
herself close to the base of the precipitous rocks,sat 
down upon’ # shelving Jedgo, and leaned her back 
against their gray sides, . fil ody ogo? 

Once more she roused herself | sufficiently. to took 
out toward theses, ‘Therewas no sign, she ht, 
of ‘the tide ‘having turned.) She should haveitime 
enough. She mustirest. «© 3a 

Her eyes’closed. * The low beat, beat of the distant 
billows came like low tmusic'to her weary ears; grew 
fainter and fainter, till the measured melody: lulled 
her fast asleep: Shé dreamed, smiling in her sluni- 
ber; dre that she was living ten back ; 
that Harold Payne was ‘beside her; all difficulties 
subdued, and she his hogoared wite before the wneeta. 
She dreamed, living over the old hopes; an ) 
love, their pristine brightness; the ‘hopes that 
burned to ashes so long ago and burned her heart up 
in their flame ; the'love, n 80 distorted and de— 
formed, that she believ it hatred, but which ‘was 
love still, and, striggle as she might, believe as she 
would, this love west remain while life end - aie 

Alas, Janet! Soar eran 

The ae aril et Wr et ropa Fp waist 

t bank of -red clouds shoots up, wit! 
p nea that Wot ke lightnings playing through it. 

The wind rises in the distance, and drives the 

line of carling mist higher and higher up the 


horizon. 

The far-off roar of the billows grows more a 
moreloud; they change their course, and come gal- 
loping in to shore like a herd of wild horses, inky 
black, with long, white manes; and each successive 
range dashes further and further up the sands, _ 

A stronger blast sends the funereal fog so high, 
that it blote out the eun, sud quenches the fire of th 
red clouds. wee 

Without warning, the heavens become one dall 
sheet of leaden-gray from horizon to zenith. 

The rush and tumalt of the waves and winds grows 


deafening. ‘ 

Mightier and more fiercely the billows leap in— 
on—on—up—u g across. the like 
thunder. 


The place where Janet was walking, an hour be- 
fore, is a great wall of heaving surge. 

The spot where she first sank down to rest is a 
whirlpool. 

A madder blast, a fiercer rolliof the waves, and 
they dash to the very foot of the rocks where she 


sits. 

Janet wakes to feel her garments drenched with 
spray, to see the ocean close below her, no human aid 
in sight, no way of escape, unless it may be up the 
frowning ledge which seoms suddenly to have grown 
steeper and more formidable as she gazes helplessly 
at it, 

She cannot tell if she is frightened.’ All her senses 
are concentrated in mere physical desire to escape 
an awful death. 

Often and often she had prayed'to die. Why, Iast 
night she fell asleep with that prayer on her lips, 
and woke this mornin ‘ee! to repeat it, But not 
such a death as this! Oh, Heaven, not such adeath 
as this! ' 

Desperately she begins to climb the cliff. The 
wind comes from every point of the com at once, 


and tries to beat.her dowa, but she cl to bush 
and jutting point and struggles blindly on, while 
each instant the tide leaps higher and r, in its 


efforts to seize its pray. A 

Then, above the din of winds and waves, she hears 
a human voice close beside her; then aer strength 
yields, 
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She falls. forward, knows that she is caught ina 

. she can again open her eyes, : 

her husband’s arms, and he is ing 

of .. r dark eave, which 

some convulsion of the elements owed, out there 

long before the memory of man. 

‘e, too, was overtaken. by the tide, and has had a 

harder fight than she.for life; and both are too 

ly exhausted to feel emotion of any sort. 

Janet leans against the rocks where he places her 

and closes her eyes again., Presently she hears him 
say, in a calm voice: 

“Jt will reach us after all. I thought he should 

be safe here, but it is coming very fast—very 


She leans forward and wn peor The men 
sweeping up so rapidly that the path along which 
he carried her a few moments before is already 
nearly hidden. She gives one glance, then leans back 
again. 

- few seconds pass, and then she hears. his voice 
anew, 
* Janet,” he cries, ‘it is death, and we must die 
ether.” 
She cannot rouse herself enough even to feel afraid. 
She can hardly realize their position or remember 
the years which are goue, can only recollect that, a 
little while ago, she was dreaming of his love, and 
now they are to die together. 

*‘Janet!’’ he calls, desperately, going close to 


her. 

; Hush!” she answers, ‘‘Itis death! Let us be 
still.” 

** It igdeath !”’ he repeats; and men say a prayer 
in that presence, Janet, will you say with me, ‘For- 
give us our trespasses, as we forgive them that tres- 
pass against us,’” i 

Many and many a time she has told herself that if 
they two were to meet in the next world, she would 
appeal against sentence of punishment for hardness, 
lack of faith, or any other sin forced apon her by his 
falsehood and wickedness. 

She. remembers her vow even in this awful mo- 


ment. 

She looks full at him, and cries, defiantly: 

“ At least, I néver trespassed against you.” , 

*€Oh, Janet!” he pleads. o harduess now! 
‘We must die! After all, we are husband and wife. 
Recollegt that.” 

“ Husband ard wife!’’ she echoed, with a shudder, 
“Did I not admit it?’ 
pier: Sfeegae to ive hy set rs art he con- 

ues, ** papers ve you that night are proo 
of the divorce. abhishek . veoed 

She has never operied the packet ; till this moment 
had forgotten his putting it in her hands. © 

“T should never have blamed you, if you had mars 
ried,” he goescn. “I am sorry, tow, that when, 
seven years ago, you wrote and asked for your free- 
dom, I refused to give it to you. Iwas mad, Janet! 
I on to have granted it. I was mad!” 

‘*T wrote!” she exclaimed. ‘ You can utter such 
& falsehood even here, with death staring you in the 
face! You wrote to my cousin Elsie. You told her 
that ‘you would never hear my name. You accused 
me of asin so horrible, You swore that you had 

roofs of my faithiessness. You-— Ah stop! What 

joes it matter? We are to die! Don’t sou héar our 
Geath-knell? Don’t make my last earthly words a 
curse. Weare going to die.” 

He catches her dress and will not let it go, though 
she struggles wildly. 

“ Janet,”’ he groans, death is close by. You don’t 
think I could lie now. As good is my witness, I never 
wrote such'a letter. I swear by the Judge before whom 
Tam going, that I received a letter from you, de- 

ding your fr It lies locked ia my room 
now. 
‘ For an instant both are silent—both believe at 
ast. : 

The sea roars louder as it leaps almost into the 
cave. They do not hear its hungry voice. 

‘* Elsie Vaughan did the whole,” Payne goes on, 

‘What old Philip has told me since I came back, 
last night, makes it all clear. After she found you 
were to have your uncle’s fortune, she meant you to 
marry her son ; and she died before she could tell the 
truth, even if she had wished.” 

“Hush!” Janet broke in. “ Forgive us our tres- 
pmb! we forgive them that trespass against us!’ 

can say it now.” 

He clasps her in his arms, with a.glad cry. 

As he does so, the waves leap up, and lick their 
feet with lengthe of angry spray. 

“Heaven was very good’ to us to send me here,” 
Harold whispers. “I could not tell why I came, 1 
understand now.” 

A cloud of foam sweeps in. He struggles to the 
further end of the caye, still clasping Janet in his 





‘ 





“Death!” she says; softly, looking into his face 
with a peaceful smile. “ With you! Thank Heaven, 
with rat Hold fast—fast! Let us go together. 
Harold! H od——"? 

Then she lies silent and senscless, pillowed upon 
hia breast. 

‘When consciousness comes back, she is lying there 
still, the vaulted roof above them; the sea yet roar- 
ing close below, 

But He who once, saved the twelve chosen ones 
in the little barge, beset by the midnight tempest, 
has again said to the waves, ‘ Peace be still!” and 
so spared the husband and wife to redeem the past, 
and set forth anew into earthly life, now going hand 
in hand, never to be separated any more, in time or 
in the sweep of endles. cycles ‘beyond this mortal 
sphere, 

‘ THE END. 
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CHAPTER Il. 


Tue party were gone threehours. Miss Estridge 
came back drenched—tired out and quiet, body and 
nerves, 

On the shore Mr, Vandeveer assisted her to 
land. 

+ Don’t do that again, my dear young lady, You 
have made us all too anxious,” 

Prudence looked up at him with amazement. He 
was fortysfive, grave, quiet, and apparently a great 
way beyond the follies of young people, She had 
never thought of him. as noticing her except as one 
of the crowd of idle people who passed his eyes 
each day. 

*T quite mean it,” he said, meeting her eyes, 
“You had no right to put yourself in such danger.” 

“T never thought of the danger. I was very ner- 
vous and restless, and it has made me feel strong and 
steady again;” she said, witha kind’ of deprecatory 
humility. “I must go and get out of these ‘wet 
things. I’m dripping like'an Undine.” 

«Prue, I believe you are insane,” her aunt said. 
“T’ve had more questions to answer this morning” 

“Don’t scold, auntie, dear. I had to. There 
was nothing else for me, _And—Mr. Vandeveer 
has expresééd’ himself so strongly that I can’t bear 
any more.” © : 

She looked up with a flash in her eyes, and ber 
aunt said: - 

“You don’t mean——”"’ ‘ 

“No, I mean'nothing. ° Only we shall see, And 
while I’m dressing, if you ‘would be such a detr as 
to find that book of old Scotch ballads. I want to 
sing to—Mr. Howe.” 

Warren heard her sing, and wondered at that, 
too. Where had she learned the pathos and the 
power, the expression that vivified her music. Hour 
by hour he found he must make a new ac- 
quaintance, 

He stayed a week. She was good and friendly. 
He could find no word of fault with the attitude she 
assumed towards him. It was ‘* Warren” and ‘‘ Prue’” 
when they were together by themselves. 

The night before he went away they watched the 
sunset from the rocks. “He was lying outstretched, 
with his hat drawn over his eyes © 

“Prudence,” he said, “ perhaps I had better have 
gone away and left this unsaid. ‘I came’ here be- 
cause I bad loved you for years. I don’t quite know 
Why I*have waited all ‘this time, except that J 
thought you—I fancied ——” 

“You thought I’ had not yet forgotten Dr. Chester 
and would remember that you brought mie his 
es . 

“Yes, I suppose so. 

“I have not forgotten Dr Ohester. I am not 
likely to, I do not love him now—certainly. I°am 
not sure that I don’t hatehim, but I dare say the 
éffects of a good early moral training will help me to 
conquer that emotion in time.” 

“Don’t sneer, Prue. I’ve loved you so long, 
thought of you so tenderly.” 

She bent toward him a little, 

* Warren, don’t s1y this tome. I am utterly in- 
capable of love. I've no more heart than one of 
those'sea-spiders, You must’ not’ tell me ‘you love 
me. 

*T’'m ‘not going to,” ‘sitting up with sudden 
energy. ‘I don’t love you. I was lamenting over 
your sad position. But I cannot keep away from 

ou, 

f “T do not wish you to, and should feel unbappy 
did I not often see you.” 

Warren seized her hands and passionately reite- 
rated his love for her. She trembled and averted 
her head, 





“T-eannot answer. you,” she said. Dr. Chester 
is al in my mind, though my love for him. is 
dead. Frentiee me, my friend, not -to renew your 
suit: untill have once;more met Dr. Chester.’’ 

“T. promisé,’”* he said. ‘ And now, :Prue, good- 
bye once more, When we meet again something 
tells me that my love will meet with ite reward.” 

‘*Good-bye, Warren.” 

During the following week she was much in the 
society of Mr. Vandeveer, who paid her, marked 
attention. 

On one very charming afternoon, the white mist 
having. burned, away in the hot noon, she came 
down tothe east veranda, with her cheeks softly 
flushed and her great grey eyes full of light, 

She wore white—a compromise with her usual som- 
bre attire—and, colour being forbidden as anydefinite 
part of her dress, carried a handful of scarlet flowers. 

She had. a peculiar sluw, swaying walk, To-day, 
coming toward Mr. Vandeveer with that softly mea- 
sured tread, all the poetry that man ever read rushed 
into his recollection in a confusing of imagery that 
found its expression in the white figure gliding 
through the shade and brightness. 

A certain schoolboy line floated uppermost,—some- 
thing about the goddess being revealed by her walk 
—but the syllables did not shape themselves very 
definitely, and then he did not know about the pro- 
priety of quoting Latin to. fashionable young lady, 
What he did say when he met her was: 

42) Queen Guinevere, were you looking for Launce- 
lot?” 

“Launcelot preved himself unknightly 
I had much rather find King Arthur.” 

The colour deepened a little;-the great eyes were 
wistful and very sad as they lifted themselves to his ; 
the voice had a tired, pathetic quaver in it. 

Miss Eastridge let. herself, betray herself, knowing 
that betrayal would be exceedingly becoming. 

It was too much for Mr. Vandeveer, past middle 
age though he was, and grave and staid and wedded 
to bachelorhood. 

“I fear you will never find King Arthur, The 
kingly attributes do not thrive in this atmospbere. 
But if unquestioning: devotion, entire and sincere, 
would in any degree supply your want,” and then he 
could not get through his speech. 

But he made himself perfectly well understood 
before he relinquished: the subject. And a month 
after Warren Howe said good-bye to her, he learned 
from @ perfectly authentic source that Prudence Est- 
ridge was to marry William Vandeveer, 

In November, taking up a London newspaper, 
she saw the death of Mra, Gordon Chester re- 
cord: 


Ci he 

It. gave her ageed. cena a shock, She sat weakly 
down. All the days came up before her ; the change 
that had come upon her; the two lives she had lived 
—for it seemed to her now that for a second time she 
had reached the end of an era of experience. 

Mr. Vandeveer had gone away on @ month’s busi~= 
ness engagement. In thinking of it, I fear she found 
it a relief. 

Before his return she had made up her mind de- 
finitely. 

*] shall never marry that man,’’ she said. 

“©, Prudence, think of the talk,” 

“Ido think, but I can’t help it. Iam very sorry 
for Mr. Vandeveer, and for myselfi—most for myself, 
I do believe—that I could have come to this, and that 
I shall have it to remember!” 

Mr, Vandeveer came back a week sooner than he 
had expected. Something in Miss Estridge’s letters 
recalled him. 

She told him everything the night after his re. 


long since 


turn. 

““My child,” he said, when she had ended, “all 

that 1 can do for you is to give you back your 

promise. You are quite rightin not wishing to marry 
” 


‘* | have not a word of excuse to plead for myself,” 
she said, humbly. 

“You do not:need excuse. You have told me the 
truth, and, believe me, though my own disappoint~- 
ment and grief are hard to bear, 1 shall not admire 
and regard you less. It is something to know that 
the woman I lose is worth the very best loving I 
could have given if I had won her.” 

“ Oh, King Arthur!” Miss Estridge said, hiding her 
face in her hands, “I never was worthy this,”’ 

And so he left her, and all the gossips had it their 
own way till the first of January, when Mr. Estridge 
came back, and Prudence proposed going. back to 
their old home, 

Dd she hope to see Gordon Chester again, and in 
the seeing find the old love renew itself? Who can 
tell? Remember pain is always hard enough—here 
it was doubly hard. 

The quiet of her home helped her now, just as it 
had wearied and oppressed her before, 

The Howes bad left the town; she had only 
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ordigary avqusintances td.face. That was vexing 
enoagb, for there was rather more than the ordinary 
shate of euriosity #bout her and ber affairs 
everybody hai. known about the first, anil almost 
everybody about the Jast, but she lived it through. 
And then she sertlea down iuto one of those beauti- 
ful, serene women. 

Three years went by. She heard of Gorden Ohes- 
ter at home and abroad efal, making himself 
a uwme, eagerly sought after every where. She had 
never seen him, 

From Warren Howe she bad pleagant, friendly 
letters once or twice & year, That was the way her 
life went on. 

She was twenty-six. It seemed to her that Sep- 
tember day that she had lived as many centuries. 

“ Life will be asere-and-yellow-leaf affair, I suppose 
—the rest of it, AndIdo vet-care, Father needs me, 
and as long as be hives I shall bave my work to do. 
Other women fail worse than I, because they marry 
their lovers, and find out afterward,” 

The next week she went for a three-days’ visit to 
a friend a few miles away, aud there she inet Chester 
Gordon. 

He had been summoned to some critical surgical 
operation in the meighbourbood, and, obeying one of 
those dim leadings which we call impulse, called on 
Miss Vinton. Andas i happened Miss Vinton was 
away, and Mise Hstridge was alone in the parlour to 
which he was shown. 

They stared at each other for a half mimute, m- 
able to find speech. In that half minute the feminine 
mind reviewed the evening’s toilet with conscious 
satisfaction. That was all right, at all events. 

The man was ghastly pale. 

“ Pradence, I:did not know you'were here. Shall 
I 0 2” 

e Oecertainty not, Dr. Ohester, on my acconnt. Miss 
Vinton will return soon, I think.” 

He came toward her a few steps, and stopped. He 
could not so soon get his balance. 

The tall, lovely woman stood looking at him 
gravely. 

He knew all about her. There was hardly a month 
of ‘her life that he had not kept in view. 

‘* You beve been in my thought night and day for 
a month,” he said, “think I have been ‘brought 
to you.’ 

** Brouglit #0 me! Por what P” 

“To tell you that Liove you—-that I have always 
loved you. ‘To‘ask you'to forgive me,'to try if the 
old fire hss died out 60 utterly that all the rest of my 
life cannot kindle it again,” 4 

She swiled slowby, shaking her head. 

‘ I’m afraid it is too late, Dr, Chester. And tour 
you haven't considered what ‘you are saying.’ ‘There 
might ‘be anothér anistike, you know, and mistakes 
are so wacorn{ortable.” 

He locked at*her with amagetnent. Was that the 
girl he hed left? 

And ‘thea be grew angry. 

** Women never forgive,’ he eaid, bitterly. 

“ Women never forget—when they suffers you 
maié me.suffer, Gordéd, it almost ‘killed me.” 

“Let me atone for it now. I have suffered, too,” 
eagerly coming @ step nearer 

She retreated a litee, 

“| did not know “ill now that I had cessed to love 
you so: wholly. it was loug in dying, bat it is‘quite 
dead, I am sare,’ 

**You are surprised. I have been ‘rash, Iwas 
taken by surprise myself. Let me: wait.” 

“It would be of no use. Kitty iscoming. Good- 
bye,,’ and she slipped away as her friend came ito 
the house. 

He got through his call as well as he could. I be- 
lieve that allthis time he had half-anconsciously 
kept a belief that some time he should only have'to 
go back, be repentant-and remorseful; as he truly was 
and ths mischief would be undone. 

He was too astonished ‘te be ‘as sorry as he would 
be afterwards, 

And Pradence sat down in ‘thé dark and felt as one 
does, I imagine, after an earthquaie, 

When she reached ‘home sombody met her at the 
station in the dusk and took her hands, packages and 
all, before she recognized him. 

‘* Warren Howe! What brought you back ?” 

“ A pair df. gray eyes,” he whispered. 

Before be said good-night the gray eyes’ hed 
— on hitn as ihe touched her cheék'with his ‘first 

iss 

“* Pethaps Lam ees” she #aid, demurely, ' “* If I 
conclude that I am, | will let you know.” 

But she has:never let him know. K. RB. 








A MODEL of the new ‘National Opera on the Thames 
Embankment is to be seen in the Rotunda Entrance 
Hall at Drury Lane. The new building is proceeding 
as fast a8 money. and labour cam make it 
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hog have been domestic | pets for 1 
, for, many thousand years, Ted 

held in such veneration fhat when a cat 
family went into mourning | fiat is to say, 
shaved their eyebrows Mies ng to the custom 
that country), and if tthe animal was killed 
malice the murderer, was put to death. kp ot, 
ration On One Occasion ig he of the E, wap hong 
Persian king, who once im ave wiht 
of his soldiers a Tive cat elas before Bi cctoaa | 
a shield, The Egyptians nnvees themsélves to be’ 
conquéred tather than run the risk of Killing their ’ 
favourites, Great numbers of skeletons and mamfiies 
of cats have been found in Egypt. The ‘Turks of 
the present day are also partial to cats—a traveller 
recently saw a hospital by apo ther for them in Da- 
mascus. This partiality is.probably owing to the 
traflition that Mahomet a to let his cat lie in his 
sleeve, and that, wanting to move 6n one occasion 
whilst she was sleeping there, he cut the sleeve off 
rather than distarb her. 

The cat is probably not a native of England origi- 
nally, but was ‘brought from beyond the seas and 
settled here. There was an Act of Parliament in 
Wales in olden time which fixed the price ofa blind 
kitten at one penny ; afterwards, till it could catche 
mouse, tw ¢; after that, fourpence, Amybody 
who killed his neighbour’s cat had to pay him as 
much wheat as would quite hide the eat hung up 
by the tip of her fail, ber nose touching the 
ground. 

The question whether the domestic cat is a variety 
of the wild cat or not isone. upon whieh “ much has 
been said on both sides.” On the whole, it seems 
probable that they are distinct, for the following 
reasons :—(1.) The shape of their tails—one, being 
long and tapering, the other short. aud blunt ; (2.) 
Their size-—-the tame cat is smaller than the wild, 
whereas domestication generally increases the balk 
of animals#"(3.). The fact that the wild at .is always 
of the colour of the tiger, pale yellow, with dark, 
streaks upon it. 

On the whole, the reasons are sufficiently strong 
to lead.as to the supposition that. we have two dis— 
wie ies, and moreover that our, same cat was 

nally brought from Egypt. 

"Tbe oat belongs to the feline: tribe, as do lions, 
tigers, leopards; and some smaller animals... The 
claws of these animals, as everybody knows, are ver, 
tractile, that,is,.they are. Shut/up,in a sheath when 
they are uot being used, and thus are kept sharp; 
while, moreover, as only the.soft, parts,of, thesfoot 
come in coutest. with the) ground, the enimal tpeads | 
noiselessiy; and not;patter,.patter, likethe dog. Lhe | 
roughness ofthe tongue, is-caused by a multitude of 
little horny lumps (very stroug in lions and tigers). 
by, which the animal is, able to keep. itself clean— 
very important to cats, inasmuch as.if they had the | 
least smell about them their prey would detect.their 
presence, 

The skin of the cat is loose, almost baggy, im order 
that its movements ia every direction may, be fmee 
and unrestrained. ,And its, joints .are loose also; 
thereby enabling it) to get through suall holes, to 
leap great heights, and to fall.on ite feet withops 
hurtiug itself. 

Here is a iuany story which Mr, Wood ‘tells about 


itwo cats that lived. in.Mincing Lane,.in. the Car, 
learned 


Ove was a cunning old black fel fellow, who had 
by sad experience p out, of the way of heavy 
boots and packing-cases.. His. ribs had been often 
fractured and mended imperfectly, for he, was rough 
and knotty allover. To him Cat,Junior, was intro- 
duced, and they swore eternal friendship. _ Senior 
put Junior up to a thing or,two concerning, good 
hunting-grounds and the way to avoid 
Junior repaid these good offices by exchaaging mice, 
which his friend was tea old: to catch, for.an equi- 
valept quantity of cats’.meat. And so day. by day 
the spectators were both touched aud amuse:l 40 see 
Junior emptying his game-bag and Senior seins 
his lips as he watched,the other eat double cat 
meat. Senior could catry a bottle, of oe 
from one end of the cellar to the other—filty yards. 
The way was this. You approached him with trea- 
cherous proffer:of friendship, and suddenly, seised 
him by the tail and lifted, him from * eerie +} His 
forefeet sprawled in the air, ready to lay hold of a 
thing. “The bottle of wine was then held to: 
udiciously, which pussy seized with deopsiring grip. 

= means of the aforesaid tail you carefully cosried 
cat, bottle, and wine, Pussy, however, soon became 
disgusted with the manceuvre, and when he saw @ 
friend .with.a bottle of champagne looming in the 
distance he beat a retreat. 

Cats are said to like music, though there may be 
difference of opinions coucerning their taste, Some- 
body gave a little boy one of those dreadful musical 


poe deype peu 





fname athe ‘and "he ‘at otto 


"eudded Sunueuiy atte an Pheer Sd Sos Jom teste! Iii 


wack ene dienuery 3 wnd-wifite eat, with ier’ ‘taal 
r) ed! lo 
The cat had always: coud eae nied tah tones 
‘that ber disguet had reached" 


tie danger- 

ows'point. ‘But he did ‘not } green 
Mot ecssta 3 to faucteiite “hins thew: eadseeder 

Nisye aueal tor 

Slowly Gy ont dbesenided the-eren, nett Ws 
feet, and began caressing them. “when ‘every inth 
| of Wis @hoes tad been rebbed with wér head, she 
‘lemped-on the seat, and getitly ‘mowed, and 
finally crept on his shoulder and lovingly smelt the 


From that were friends. She waht Bit 
on his shoulder Reoaeer: and purr to tis payne? 
aad he hed onty to strikes mote or two to fetch ber 
from any part of the premises, 

A yothg man Who lad ‘the trombone, shd 
had heard of this, ren ak that he sonia’ fascinate her 
better than anybody. ‘So be ‘brought his trémbote. 
‘The cat was placed in a favourable position, and be 
blew'a blast. > 

The effect was rapa, bat not satidiadtory,’ ‘The 
brazen note was answered by a louder sersani‘of de- 
fiance from the cat, who Wppeated to regard ft ab & 
challenge to fight, and tusted ‘at bim with « tail 
like a broom, and spitting ead swearing dreadfally. 

In proof of the cat’s attachment to the sceaes 
yeaa te of her youth, take the following anéc- 

0' — 

Ina parish én ‘Norfolk lived « cl ‘who 
seutenced his cat to transportation for life for ‘oba 
mitting certain depredations on his larder. 

Poor puss was first taken to Bungay; ‘but td 
hardly got there when she escaped, and was soon at 
oe Her morals had, however, in no way 

improved, and an ‘abstraction of butcher's meat im- 
mediately ocourred. This tite her master determined 
to send the hardened culprit away toa distance which, 
as he expressed it; she should not walk in® hurry.” 
He accordingly gave her » a pore living at Falaae 


) ham, forty aniles off. 

The mati Gated for het to ths pops atk 
‘her of in a bag, that she might ndét know wis 
road he went. ‘Vaiti hope! She'kiew well Gadeigh 8 
way home, he found, and when the a te 
opened, she rudhed Out, and he kaw no 

The night Cighhine faint ov ag wus t 
the: minisper’a d ond ing oie 
next morning Keene lay He 
Eaamnrht ee sige 
clott matted, 

Sub bad hr Fewards 
ae orthy vicar re key a peo 
Pt at eda 
neeee so 1 © regain. wail 

To a certain monastery t) inner 
one day,’ Tound one rine ‘portion ot a gare 
in ng ; 

ext da the same. ine hagpened er 
thonk’s pins was_gone. resolved. — 
‘thé third day he took parteala care.in 
ofp vad Beat dish up, w rhen’ he, ak eee at 
the gate-belJ, and hasteved ont ta angw bd 

On his returd another dinner was .goné,, He ae 
‘termined to discoyer the thief ; we 
éxactly at the critical moment the bell rang axain, the 
did not go to spe. _gate, b Seat oe fe the 
Kitchen, whence h 18 pee vat Paro rab eae , 
he enw the cat Jump. troagat thee window, an “5e 
a moon of the meat, make her exit as rapidly ag she 

nt 
. "80 far thé mystery was solved ; bat who rang the 
11? 


be next day the Vigtlané cook found this part of 
the performance was also op pened by by the ingenious 
cat, _  Jammpes atthe bell-rope and pulled it with 
her 
Rving thas rung the oook ont of thd itches, th 
const was clear. 
The monks, after hearing the evidence, came to 
Fesdlution that the.cat should enjoy her double 
ainnét uwhinterrupted, and that the wondrous, tale 
 sheald pe pabbaned abroad. ore a was A ale Yor 
} a considerable time visi mr © mo 
and Were, for a small iiee' speneeg.te preke 4 KE ex 
cellent comedy, which paid for the extra rati 
the cat and added & little money to the fands ae 


monastery as well. ' set “a 
A few years ago some, ingenions scoun ver- 
? that cats were for 


tised in a Chester paper 

New Zealand (as we believe they “oly ne og 
sent), and that parties having ca’ 

bring them to a ae Sn Fe Pret thes oeliok, Stans 
day week. Very high prices were offered. Acgord- 
ingly on the day appointed the street was filled with 
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people, each with » bag,. the 


wuigglings of de-, 
noted its contents. After waiting a long: time, the 


fi shiner we aggeaen ge per wersimyw o 
bad been made dupes of; and wiany of ‘them in iis- 
gust-opened their bage: and let their case 


escape, 
The consequence was that for» tong ‘time thenight 


echoed, in that neighbourhodd, with owngarthly 
harmony. One: old lawger,) driven nearly mad) re- 
solyed.on active mheasures, Having quieted hisiegal 
conscieuce by reading the Riot Act at bis open win- 


dow, he discharged a blunderbuss, loaded to the 


, Tight 
A great: ‘expended to 
prove thet it waen’t a cat, but a'ship, which gained 
such # grand ‘the ‘Honourable the 


w cat's w of w man,” “ living 
oat-and-dog life,” “letting the cit ont of ‘the bag, 
“ seeing which way thecat jumps,” “ a cat may look 
ata king.” We say sometimes of 4 lucky man that 
he “always {alls on his feet,” ‘the ‘Persians add 
“like a cat.” The Ttaliang say,“ kéep one yo on 
the frying-pan and another on the cat,” i,e., be on 
your guard against every possible accident. 
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THE WRYNECK. 





TuR peculiarity of structure, the shy and Interest. 
ing mathe eomsthtied with tlie sonibre yes beaatifally 


pencified plumage of the Wryneck, are’ characteris-| 4 


tics well calculated ‘to excite inquiry avd the cariosity 
of all those who ate at all partial to the study of, the 
feathered tribes, 

This: bird is one of the coed yw summer 
migrants, visiting bere at end of April or begin- 
ning of May. _ It hae to restrict hha’ Shore 
especially to the south and south east of the Lpue 
specimens not having been often seen in the mort 
and more elevated district, es ' ; 

Its partiality to that part of the country whigh is; 
inhabits may be attribated,in some, degree, to, the 
dry and warm climate, where all the minuter,and, 
more destructive, insects, . such, as | ants, 
aphides, &c.; the former being; :the-chief objeats of 
subsistence to, whichthe Wryneck has recourse, it is 
quite consistent that the. bird should have; euch # 
predilection for;those localities which it inhabits, 

In its natured bauntsit-cah easily be distinguished, 
at first sight fpom all other birds.by a habit peculiar: 
to itsell, which seems ito be: occasioned by & convai- 
sien-of .sanprisd, as whea engaged aver sn abundant, 
supply of its favourite food. The bady.de kept quiss 
still, dhe neck twistsand. turns vackwards and! for- 
wards, witile the bead’ is continually swaying from 
side to side, which givés it mors ofa 
reptile than a bird. [tie from this pectliarity that dt 
has earnedthe appellation wivich) it bears; im fact, 
almostall itsdther names, in varices lwaguayes, refer 
to the distortion of the nveke ja ve ton + ‘ 

Thoughthe Wry neck cannot boxst- of the britlianey 
of its plamage, it is 80 weatly and beattifally mortied 
with differené mura) trees, whith set Off an tlent 
into etelvothereo well, ‘as to Mike Wt appéar very 
handsome, even more so than a bird of more gaudy 
tints. r ‘ \9 8260 ’ in ? i ¥ 
Above, the ground-—colour is a yellowish browh; 
beauriftiity variegated with’spote of brown-and hues 
of binck, ‘somewhat’ 'Fésenibliig’ arrowheads ‘in’ ap! 
pearanes, add a very Giérivet natal hue’ Sf ‘brown 
from ths’ nape of week down tlie back, The 
stound-colout beneath is whitish-gtey, tinged with 
a slight rusty tint towards the neck, with arrdW- 
head hueg. of Kk, here’ fortiing bats; ‘the tail’ con- 
sists of ‘ten’ fiexible feathers, which are mottled, and 
have black edges, as ‘well as’ tivo or thires waved bars 
tit rum “across it; ‘the Guills are brown, also bound 
with black,” It is about seven iaches long, and ten 
across the wings ; the bil], which is nine or ten lines 
iu length, is slender apd poluted. 

The vocal, powers, of this bird are Very limited, 
being only a very shrill, drawling whistle. -I: be- 
longs to the interesting order Zygedactyles, or * yoke- 
toed,” twoof the toes being turned forward and 
two baek ; the former are joined at their bases, and 
the éxterior toé in each foot is much Jonger than the 
pay Aa» y BD #08 area 

The great dorests:of the Tropics are. the. chief 
bursenies for this order; they areeharacterised by 
their go’ colours, great maititudes, and barsh 
Voices, chief amongst which are the Parrots, Macaws, 
pe yr aga 

this country .we have the .Wopddpecker, the 
Wryneck, and the Cugkoo. Although. there: ert. a 


great many curious varieties and modificationa in ‘the 


|, the bird can walk up a 


ipretentious 
| fore a new batch comes. iu: thé whole set isi discarded 


It can be oc! comprehended that the foot has 
two bearings, as it were, in front and behind, so that 
rpendicular pole, or length- 

wise on a thin branch, the nails being very sharp iu 
the Wryneck ; it can ing to a wall if there is 
the smallest crevice to a with. 

There is abundance of for birds that can be 
,attained only by walking or perching in this man- 

ner. % 


My 


Insects are there oe Mane Bender: end in 








































see how @ that they should h 
, ead it ise, example how 
whieh answers 


' different one. 





wz inthe 

as extinct a9 tes dodo. <p 
reading ; Weald mend. hits is good 
only, whereas: 3, 
to judge from what 
adays gee 
body neat 
scribe so, Samat! 
ithe siti 
habi ate 
jor thiwets 
- itself 
rom radle 
matters@éhildren's heii 
books,” @¢ery one Gam 
cherisheal sm the 

‘ bound, 4 Chex 
that we now sfilleat contemptuonsty, * Litt! 
and his Bearer,” and other tales by Mrs. § 
and her compeers, were read 
{Stoddart’s Liiustrated Bible 
‘ afternoons. > 
New, every. birthday -brings<a_basketfal. of. 
;done up in gaudy cloth, with any amountof gilding, 
| bat no solidity. These are languidly turned over; 
even childish: discrimination ‘rejects most of thm, 
) wadeis content with she ious illustrations. Be- 






wr 7 ith ition eiy, «4 iia 





++wonld berigivend away but». that, owing. ‘to the 
| weetekeil binding—or rather, no bi by 
| the wasteful carelessness which comes of having too 
awéh, there is not one which«bas mot Jost haif-a- 
dozen leaves. j 
‘The Ybooks do not! cost mach, and; they are pre- 
sents 5 ‘but the givers had much: better fling ‘the 
money imtothe Thames than spend itina way which 
tempts those who will be men aud wonuier »by and 
bye to grow up in anthrift. i ; 
This ness in little expenses goes on through 
life; | Boys at school» get into debt, not, as their 
fathers sometimes did, woreasoaably, but, so to speak, 


nobly. i 

They fritter away their ample allowance and ex- 
ceed it, im triftes:of which a bby half a century back 
would have been ashamed. Spartan times we call 
those, when’plain living formed some for high think- 
ing; Others*for noble daring, all for honourable feel- 


We do not ment our jeunesse doree are loss likely 
than ‘their ancestors todo their duty at a oriti¢al time. 


Boyish laxury Ren 9 ent na out athleticism; 
its ‘evils are rather ‘moral itn mediately physical. 
If it comes to fighting, some future Wellitigton may 
again have to say that his'vidtories were won befure- 
hatid in the playing ‘fields “of Hton.’ Even theold 
Fretich noblesse could fight and did fight'well. Never 
was therea truer description of them than this of 
the late Professor Smythe :— 

And but'for Vauban’s waving armvari the answer- 

ing cannonade, 
Tt'might have been a ‘festive scene in'Some Ver- 
* “saifles ar Be, DOs 


“Ror ‘with an dir as ‘dainty, ahd ‘witha ' step as 





structure of the foot, pet the sate printiple 


wry ed 


is: held 
throughout, « Jett 


9 old. 2 


light 
As they moved“along the maskers, they ‘went into 
the fizht. 2 ,vt ‘ i 


‘the crevices whic jo seri ® | sophic talk about highest 
‘if there vere Birds to keep wa doa; baa we comes natagally to aie 
i this pe : 


ner faxary 

! Ject of tte Wise j oe An. 

i= amice panpueiom get! a. 
The 


iyF 


Th women, the. grand of @rawi 
out al : hid of waiving himss. his} 
st, a) : ; i i 





‘afd re-read, while® 
was a treat for web 


Luxury had not told on them ; its physical effects 
‘are often long incoming; but the second command- 
ment does prove itself at last; the grandsons and 
great grandsons of Louis XIV.’s chivalry could, when 
the Revolution came, do nothing but die like sheep ; 
some'ef them could not even do that. 
Wht we do dread, what we sometimes fancy we 
see Coming amis fot bodily enervation, but mental 
i clear mind, gifted with 
varer. Hazy, sham, philo- 
J wach talk as 
induces a 





» grow 


Dr. Arnold wae sepused, of at Rugby 


ee a race of prigs, whetinde words like “jpurpose,” ani 


” an offense; butbebter a R ian of the 
pe than a young man Who hts mentally 


ly em by @ course of . by 
tian 


peedotinanse a any society of euch an 


is fraught with er forthe fubare; it 
mc weaken family tog @estroy filial deems 
ence, to make self the centes of the Rouse- 


‘Plc Ynilies, “by their at- 


ext in dress, 
come an par- 
‘BRIne ? Herein, 
Well reform, not only their 
f @Wn babits. It is no use 
While your wife is the most 
joni ae ively Gtexsed woman in the 
ish, daughters vie with those of 
p retived tendialer, your churchwarden, in wearing 
most eostumes. Your sons, too, how 
have known the sons of men who 
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mot allow of waste, for 
‘> semebody, aad care 
n-40 ordaimed to teach, 
then to his flock. 
Stgymén should make up 
ee ated 


10 will be x in-her husband’s 
, eat that wmv be his helpmeet by example 


Well a: inwords.” Girls: mse would soon 
estan that if clengyamate 


for it at their 
oF 









fing over, reform in alerial households woul | do 
rood imi other Ways 


hbyexawple. There are, un- 
parsons <7 fe Gtippled by family ex- 


‘ee of this is immeasurable; no- 
thing in Bug Wiety.so diminishes a man’s use- 
fuluess.as his being in difficulties. Of personal ex- 
penditureea wine, tobacco, and such like, we sy 
nothing, except to remind young parsons that they 
live ayglass) houses, and, yhat all-these thiags arc 
commented on by their people, they being usuaily 
the last to hear the comments. 

The clerical dandy is happily,.not common. We 
have heard of the’ fman Who, being asked to pray at 
a drawing-room meeting, prayed standing, and, wien 
somebody :ingutined, ,** Why?” replied, *t Beoause 
these trousers.ef oniné, fit, which is moreithan most 
men can say. When I have them on I nevermib 
down, wach ‘less:kneel.;” but we famoy: himdike the 
Phoenix unica semper avis andwe do not wish anotier 
to rise from-hisshes, ° 
















Tae Past Wernxter.+-The lowest possibile tem. 
perature registered in what is technically called the 
‘winter’? of 1875-76 in the fifty places in’ Hagland 
and Wales included ia: Mr. Gtaisher’s 7eport te ‘the 
KegisuerGoneral on the weather was 20 degteve, 
which minimum was recorded im Jatuary Vast at 
Beckenhaw, Kent, and also at Lampeter; Oardigan- 
shire. Ts will be of interest to note the lowest tem. 
perature recorded in the coutse Of the winter at stich 
wateritig-plaves ‘as are in the list. “The lowest régis- 
tered by the Rev. Mr. Quelch at'St. Aughstine's 
Monastery, Ramsgate, was 23°5 degrees; by Mr. J. 
Ro Mann, at Osbortie, 228 Hegrees ; “by Mr. F. E. 
Suwyer, at Brighton, 22°6 degrees ; by Dr. Compton, 
at South Bourtie, neat Buarnemouth, 22'2 degrees ; 
by Dr. Nicol and "Dr! Dilton, at Liandudno, 22% 
degrees; by Mr. A. EL ib at Hastings, 20°9 
fegrees; and by Miss W. L. Hall, at Eastbourne, 
17 degrees. ‘At Eastbourne and South Bourne the 
greatest cold was in December,. but ia most places 
it wasin Jantary. 

‘Tae game licences duting last year yielded to the 
public purse the haadsome perquisive of upwards of 
206,0001, to which! the dealers contributed about 
6,Q001, , The commissioners cuange persons in the 
‘higher stations” of life with persistent evasioms 
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THE PERFIDIOUS GUARDIAN, 


—————— 
CHAPTER I. 


Ir was a fresh blithesome day in May; one of those 
whose suony smiles and balmy breath quicken into 
 ~ sgn life both the animal and vegetable king- 

om. 

In the shadow of a massive watch-tower that 
crowned an eminence, stood two men, who, from what 
appeared to be their respective ages, and a certain 
personal resemblance, more easily recognised than 
described, might be father and son. 

Their apparel, according to the fashion of the 
period, was more showy than what is demanded at 
the present time. 

What would then have been in good taste for a 
doughty baron, rich in landed estates, would now 
more befit a harlequin, 

The appearance, however, of Baron Seaford, the 
elder of these two men, was far from suggesting any- 
thing approaching the ludicrous. 

Though tell and thin, he had muscle as. well as 
mind, and his figure, except that he was too high- 
shouldered, was decidedly good. 

His complexion was dark, almost to swarthiness, 
and his black eyes, small in proportion to his other 
features, so far from beaming with a kindliness which 
inspires confidence, had at times that sinister look 
which awakens suspicion. 

His face was square, with plenty of bone; enough 
to make the lower part somewhat heavy, and a little 
too prominent, 

The expression of his eyes and mouth gave character 
to his whole countenance, and whoever was so 
situated as to have opportunity to observe him, would 
be likely to suspect that he would not be over-scrupu- 
lous as to the means he employed for the accomplish- 
eo any plan that he Linagined would be for his 


[IN THK CASTLE GARDEN, | 


He stood and looked down on his broad acres ex- 
tending so far that their boundaries iu many places 
were lost in the haze of distance. 

In their midst rosea pile of tom some of 
them having been erected at remote periods, long be+ 
fore the time when the Saxon kings were compelled 
to yield to the domination of the Norman Qon- 
queror. 

Consequently. they exhibited different styles of 
architecture—yet, as 
and magnificence w 
resources of feudal power. 

Although, as has been said, there were certain 
points of personal resemblance between the two 
men as they stood together, there were indications of 
decided inferiority in the younger. .He 
traits of countenance which shuwed that he was 
weak, vascillating and infirm of purpore. These were 
in direct opposition to those most conspicuousin that 
of his father. 

In him the keen, searching eve, the resolute lips, 
the haughty, not to say +t air, denoted 
subtlety and acuteness, promptitude and self-re« 
liance. Those so deeply read in the sinuous wind- 
ings of the human heart as to make them capable of 
looking beneath the surface, might have discovered 
the well-concealed strata of intense self-love, sordid- 

ness and cunning. 

Both of them, father and son, had been silent 
several minutes. Meanwhile the eyes of the baron 
had roved restlessly over his fair domain, and a 
cloud darkened his brow. 

As far as he was concerned, his reticence did not 
proceed from want of a subject to talk about. His 
mind was full of what he intended to say to his son, 
relative to what he felt to be of vital importance 
to his pecuniary welfare, and when a man of strong 
nerve and iron will is bent upon bringing about an 
object thus regarded, he is not apt to fail from 
inertia, either physical or intellectual. 


‘| <1 haven't ‘the “ord 
me over and over that I’ve no. talent for business.” 


whole, displayed s ur | an inch 
gave token of the — 


——> 


my coffers will soon be drained if they are not re 
lenished ?” ’ Like? q ; 


Pp : 
“How should I know?” replied Brian, 4 
‘ering: of affairs. whores wa 


“<I s’pose you did.” ; $iyi 

** It is very unfortunate that your executive talent 
falls so farshort of your aptitude for spending.” » « 
Bic igs shows that I’m: a chip of the -old 
* Are you so dull-witted asnot tu know how much 
less easy it is forme than it. was for my ancestors 
to support the sensors and dignity of the house? 
Owing tothe d e of feudal power, my revenues 
have become totally inadequate;;to the pur- 


pose. 

‘ Splendour and ity are good enough in their 
place, but I rarer | can manage to live without 
Saad bate recite edeiek plea heal potion, 
mons 0 m, venison es, plen a 
with no lack of ale.” vee 

As far removed as the baron was from being allied 
to spirits, that Shak re says “are not touched 
save to fine issues,” there were in his soul faint 
scintillations of the k divine, and he could not 
forbear indulging a slight feeling of centempt, min, 
led with séme uneasiness, that in his son and he 
the physical so preponderated over the intellectual. 
This, however, was only a passing emotion, and his 
mind fell back‘on the subject upon which it had been 
darkly brooding so long. 

** Something,” said he, ‘‘ must be done, and that 
speedily, or you may miss those substantial comforts 
from our board which you allude to, Ah, that comes 
home to you, I see. Now bethink, yourself, and tell 
me if you cannot perceive some way by which our 
scant income can be ih be 

“ What is the use trying to think ? I know there’s 
none.’’: : ‘ 

“ Have you forgotten Mabel Tracy, my ward, whose 
wealth would make my empty money chests full to 
the brim ?”’ 

“No, I haven't forgotten her; but I don’t suppose 
that she would give her money’ to you. I wo | 
if I were in her place.” 

“Thére is’ one’ way by which it can be ‘ob- 
tained.” ° 

“TPshould be glad to know what it is.’’ 

** Make her your wife.” 

“Isn’t she betrothed to Perey Beaumont? *It is 


an say, but a hard thing to do—this 
pen eng arte . Iknow thatI am dull; if Y 





ward, were sitting together in tho same a 
“T hoped that Perey would come to-day,” tia 
she. “Is is now so late, I suppose I can no Jonger ex- 


ee tate iD light isn’t It is t 
“Tate! Day: sn wo yoars 
since he went away, I talons? 

“The time seems short to you, sir, It lacks only 
a few days of three.” 

“At any rate he has been absent long enough to 
give time a chance to make 9 great change Ngee) 


personal ap . You are nolongera 
should to Percy Beaumont your 
of the fact, by a certain reserved and distant air which 
well becomes a woman of wealth, who is des- 
tined to rank with the highest Isdy in the land. 
Poke ter, tris T had Iam 
very sorry ve, 
“Why so?” 


“ Because I don’t believe but that Percy would 
prefer to have me look thesame as I did when we 








“Brian,” said he, abruptly, “ do you know that 


pee Te would be npthing to ‘wonder ‘at if ‘he should 
dislike the great and change in your ap- 
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pearance. Men are often fickle; 


unreasonable and 
the same as your own sex, and like them |, 


wi turn with every puff of, air, as, readily as a, 


ae ee : gusrdin was et , pen 
; 
Ba ben cued ny hn ae Al 


x uprelaea is neither fickle, unreasonable 
We will, at least, hope better things of him; but 


to be proved whether or no a young man 
Gustag his aitende,Soged conte one whey in bie 
one w. n his: 

opinion, has cast into. 


to himself, 
help ‘hearing what‘he said; “ 4 bdr 
Pp what he Bee c 

she has yet to learn to read mankind. Sancend dans 
such as strike the eye, are the current coin with 

chil like-her.” ' i 
“Sir, I don’t need your commiseration on that 
. a rh re you undervalue the skill 


false and the true.. Even my little dog Fido always 
knows afriend from an enemy.” 

Just then the lights were brought im, and Mabel 
saw her own figure reflected in the mirror opposite to 
her, full of that freshness and life which is the gift of 
youth and health. 

The sight heartened hér; it thrilled her with 
pleasure; she had never thought much of her own 
beauty; she had, in truth, never fully realized that 
she was beautiful; having had few opportunities 
— herself with other girls of her age and 
station, 

Now; when she saw, the clear brown eyes full of 
light, and ingen with, silky my giving 

an 


her sunanines when she saw cluste: 
round the white brow es a Station ot 


chestnut curls steeped in gold, together with the 
clear lexion, the finely-cut features, and when, 
above she saw how luminous was the whole 
countenance with what seemed a light of the soul, 
pervading and shining through every lineament, she 
felt thankful vo. the Giver of every good and 
perfect gift, for might not the dower of beauty be- 
stowed upon her be the means of preserving Percy 
Beaumont’s fidelity unimpaired? © 

During the time of his absence she had never en- 
tained a thought that he might~prove unfaithful. 
Now, owing to what her’ ian had insinuated, 
indignantly as she had spurned the possibility of his 
disloyalty, just a doubt to creep stealthily into 
the low of her heart.’ “As it advanced it grew 
darker and! ‘darker, bringing with: it. that cold mis-. 
giving which saps the heart of its vigour. 

Her thoughts were in a measure diverted by the 
pre te be een » whose lank, i she 

see mirror, 8 a short distance 
behind her. —— 

How marked and how vivid was the contrast. be- 
tween his appearance and that of/ Perey Beaumont, 
as he | when she last saw him. .. 

Brian had. a habit/of bending his head forward 
when he walked and fixing his. eyes on the ground, 
which gave him the appearance of a culprit rather 
than of an English gentleman,who derived his de- 
scent from a long line of noble ancestors. 

The hints given him by his father relative to Mabel 
were not without. their affect.on him, hard as it 
was for'a mind so dull and obtuse to obtain an in- 
sight inte anything which struck its roots beneath 
the surface, 

His father who, ashe thought, was so much wiser 
than himself, aud could scan possibilities with a keen 
eye, had spoken in such a way as to make him certain 
that there must be some method by which he could 
obtain Mabel for his wife. i. 
ue it was he did not puzzle himself to conjec- 

At any rate ber wealth would be something very 


like | seating himself A ya side, 


ie 
n 
fall. harm. 





content.” DY ' 

It gave him ee too, and so exalted him in his 
owni tion, € hie had “actially thought of 
reply pe Roe he 

at a 8 6 e cour 
her vitae: hey ote * i 
It had now, however, become so dark that objects 
without could not be bog distinguished. “The 
vushe eee ~ uneasiness, rose and 
“ Suffer me to lead you from the window,” said he. 
“ You expose yoursel: to the view of every idle pas- 


"Hofore he hed time to enforce his request; the door 
opened and’ Percy Beaumont entered. 
Seaford hed, during his minority, been his 


Baron 
:] guardian; the young man having, like Mabel, lost 
| Eis parents when he was little, obild. ie 


~ Whore is my | ?” said he, as soon 
ashe had pokanio the ing “She is still hero, I 
“TT didn’t know but that you had forgotten me,” 
said Mabel, hope from’ the gloom, which two 
wax candles burning in silver soones had failed to 


At the sound of her voice, every tone and inflection 


of which remained unchanged he quickly turned with. 


P Forachting sotsecand aie it for no man, 

e wait for no but 
that buds soon open into flowers, and children speedily 
pretty litle fairy, he, bad. pareed: with three yonre 
P e C) parted w ree years 

viously, he saw a tall beautiful girl, he was. firly 
iassled, and so abashed that the warm cordiality 
with which he turned to greet her was exchanged for 
respectful, almost timid politeness. 

“The same, yet not the same,” he said, to himself, 
stealing a second glance at her. 

Yes, there now, the same as of yore, the pretty nose, 
the red lips, which when oa by one of those rare 
sunny smiles peculiar to herself, were sweeter than 
any he had seen or ever dreamed of. 

‘There too were her lovely brown eyes which seemed 
to beam with a mellow daw from within, not with 
‘the dancing sparkling light such as is shed froma 
star on some wiatry night. 

In addition to these, there was a great deal more, 
too subtle, too changeful, and, above all, too airy to 
be held in thrall by words, 

The sudden change. in Beaumont’s manner, which 
did not escape her, she attributed to some such cause 
as her guardian had hinted at. 

Tears started to her eyes, and to prevent him from 
seeing them, she turned abruptly away. 

Meanwhile, Brian stole furtive glances at Beau- 
mont, 

At the same time his face was clouded with a dark 
sullen expression. His recent conversation with his 
father had quickened into life aspirations which, 
until then dormant, now stung him with jealousy ; 
for, althongh he was not without a share of t 
vanity common to mankind, he could not help seeing 
how immeasurably he was s Beaumont, 
whose fine figure, clearly chiselled features and large 
hazel eyes, quick and bright, seemed to be in har- 
mony With a certain sir of promptitude and manly 
vigour, both mental and m > 

his brought eut to Brian his own personal defects 
in fuller‘and more vivid reliof than he had ever seen 
before, and from that moment Beaumont became the 
object of his implacable hatred and malice, 

‘As for the baron, he deeply regretted that the re- 
turned traveller had availed himself of the invitation 
which he gavejhim, when they parted, to make hss 
house his home whenever he returned. He was, how- 
ever, fertile in expedients, and believed he could 
overcome this difficulty, and so manage as to bring 
the purpose formed in his mind to ® successful 
iss 


2. 

He tried to please himself with the idea that he 
was actuated by a generous ambition to preserve the 
ancient splendour and honour of a noble ancestry, and 
that, therefore, a little craft and artifice were excusa- 
bie. 
“The deed,’’ he said to himself, “sanctified the 
means,” 

Had he looked the matter full in the face, divested 
of all disguise, he would have seen that he was de- 
ceiving himself—that his excuse was a mere subter- 
fuge, and that in reality he was goaded by the sting 
of. avarice when the evil machination took form in his 
mind which he boned and believed would culminate 
in the marriage of his son and ward. 





(To be continued.) 
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ANOTHER NEW. IRONCLAD, 


AnoTHeR new ironclad -has been lauiched, but 
this time at» Ohatham Dockyard.. The Temeraire 
was floated out of the dock in which she has been 
built, ati-bigh: water.) Only the, Lords of the Ad-, 
miralt7, with a smali party:of their friends, were 
present: Mrs; Ward,Huntchristened the ship. This 
new vessel. is,for seagoing purposes, and is built on 
what is. called, the’;“tbarbette.”’. principle, _ This 
system has been adopted for. yeara in the French 
Navy, but has not been. viewed, till recently, with 


‘| favour ‘bythe Admiralty constructors; The Teme- 


raite is; therefore, the first of her class in the, Royal 
Navy, She is one of the last ships laid;down by the 
late’ Administration, and was desoribed -by Mr. 
Goschen, in March, 1873, asa vessel. that would be 
40 ft. shorter and 1000 tons, lighter | than the 
Alexandra. Her majndeck guns. will be broadside, 
but she will have on her upper deck a.“ barbette”’ 
battery. The displacement of the:Alexanira is 9492 
tons, ‘the Sultan 9286,"but of the Temeraire only 
8412 tons. Her engines are of 7000-horse power, 
against 8000 of the Alexandra, Her length is 285 ft., 
her extreme breadth ee 62 ft., aud her esti- 
mated cost 374,000. She will carry eight guns, ‘hree 
of 25 and five of 18 tons. Her armour plating will 
bé 11 in. of maximum thickness, 'the plates having 
been furnished from Sir John Brown’s works at 
Sheffield. 

In the Temeraire, the ‘ barbette,”” or low, fixed 
turret, is mounted on the upper deck, avd forms a 
screen seven feet deep. Inside is a turn-table for tho 
gun, which stands exposed above this screen; but 
protection of a partial nature is afforded by the turrets 
to the gunners and the ammunition, In action a 
slight protection is given. to the gan by means of a 
light framework or mask of iron, odvered by a mat 
screen over the top and round the sides. This moves 
with the turn-table, and consequently with the gun. 
The gun is, therefore, uniformly directéd to the aper- 
ture made for firing in this ‘screen, which has the 
special advantage of being easily rémoved and thrown 
away if injured in action, 

“The Temeraire will carry her armament of eight 
guns as follows:—On the upper deck two guns will 
be placed, one on the stem of 18 tons, and the other 
on the bow of 25tons. Each of them willbe mounted 
en barbette, and each will’ have not only a com- 
manding position, but practically will beable to sweep 
the horizon and givean all-round fire. On the’main- 
deck the other guns will be placed, and will consist 
of two batteries, adjusted for broadside use, three on 
each side, The bow battery will ‘consist of two 25- 
ton guns, capable of firing right ahead, as well as to 
port and starboard ; and thé stern battery of four 18- 
ton guns, which are used only on the broadside. This 
is unquestionably a powerful armament for so small a 
ship, and its adoption is considered to be due to the 
“ barbette”’ system. ‘The armour plating round the 
main battery will be at least 1] in. thick, and the 
horizontal armour covering the deck will be 2in. thick, 
This additional protection of horizontal armour has 
been rapidly gaining ground in recent ironclad con- 
struction, and is now being extensively used in all 
our ironclads. 

As regards speed, it is expected that fourteen knots 
will be easily attained ; and her coal. carrying powec 
is largely in excess of the normal power of; ships of 
her size; but, beiag a seagoing vessel, she will have 
to rely greatly on her suil-power. 


A Reat Icz Sxatine Ring.—On a plot of land 
behind the old Clock-house in King’s-road, Chelsea» 
is situated the Glaciarium, the real ice skating rink, 
This is the result of Mr. John Gamgeo’s persevering 
labours to produce artificial cold at a lowcost. Mr. 
Gamgee began, his work in connection with the pre- 
sent rink at Chelsea about two yearsago. In 1874 
he designed a rink in which the ice was carried on 
an iron plate.or floor supported on iron girders, 
which rested on a floor of wood, and this on a con- 
crete bed, The spaces between the girders, the 
wood, and the iron plates served as conduits for the 
freezing liquid.. This form, howover, he subse- 
quently improved on until he so far perfected hia 
designs as to produce the rink, which was opened, in 
January, as an experimental one, to be supple- 
mented by one larger. The first rink was 24 ft. long 
by 16 ft. wide, giving about 43 square yards of sur- 
face, and was for: by a series of cast-iron pipes 
of rectangular section laid on concrete and grouted 
in cement. The pipes were connected at the ends, 
so that the ref: ing. liquid: flowed regularly 
through them.. The floor, which formed a broad 
shallow trough, was filled with water 2in. deep, and 
very soon an excellent bed of ice was Ps | for 
skaters, The rink has been in constant use ever 
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since. It is within a carivas tovered bhilding, and 
has been subjected to a ;temperature of 63 deg. 
Fahrenheit without manifesting any tendency to 
melt. The ice dust produced by the/skaters is 
occasionally swept off, to-be used in the operation of 
preserving solid the maes from which it was taken 
as will be | par explained. The slight renewal | 
neces effected by simply distributing water 
over the ice at the close of the with a water pot. 
The ice ie about two inches thick. 

k from long 


2 ee professing to- 

exporienee, avers that the leaves of the raspberry, if 
properly tretited, take finer tea than any that finds~ 
its way to Mincing-lane. The Fretich make 
an sfomatic drink from the leaves of the black . cur- | 
ratt tree, and bélieve itto bea «specific for indiges- 
tion. Thanks to M. Raspail, they have also learned ; 
to appreviate the flavour. aroma, and virtue of borage 
tea. Our dietetic philosopherand friend, Fin Bee, 
would like to doin England what M. Raépail did in 
France, bat knowing the inveterate suspicion the, 
poorer élasses at home have of anything to which they; 
are unaccustomed, es vif it. copta; little, dis; ; 
crestly dedlines making, experiment himeelf, 
‘Zet any sociil doctor,” |sayshe, “who may be 
anxious to test the plis bility of the 
tural Iabourer as a pupil accos$ him wi Low-, 
ing proposition : ‘ My good man, I have, I assure you, 4 
from the bottom of my heart, the liveliest interest in 
your welfare. Now, the tea you drink is detestable, 
adulterated, = very, dow stuff. It some, 720 t 
good; now take my ce w borage whi 

cost you nothing, and drink em tea. Ith di- 
gestion, is a,audorific, has a delightful arema, and 
will have no effect on, your nérves, or the nerves 
of your wife’ I am lost in conjecturesas to the fate 
that would befall the doctor. He might be borineted, 
elbowed into a thorn edge, re that the horse- 
pond was near, or recommended to confine his atten- 
tions to his own hy But the tnlikeliest resalt 
of all would be thanks for his tion. No, the 
unlikeliest would be the trial of it.” 


Loyponzgrs had almost come to forget that a mag- 
nificent block of buildings for Law Pac was pro- 
mised to them. near, Temple Bar, and to tolerate in 
the centre of London a waste and howling wilderness 
as if it were an inevitable infliction of the fates; 
but theappearance of afew bricks and a little Port- 
land stone above, that wide-stretching hoarding 
which is made imperviogs to vision by many layers 
of ‘posters,’ has re-awakened interest to some 
extent in the very slowly-rising edifice, of the growth 
of which tangible evidence is now presented. Ba 

when we remember the long delay that occurred best 
fore the site was cleared, and the further trial of 
our patience that we bad toendure while the.concrete 
foundations were being put in, we cannot but be very 
thankful and hopeful that all will be in readiness for 
plenty of lawyers and law, by the 7th of Anguat, 
1880, which is the contract time—-and the contractors 
are punctual men—so, we may have what we have 
waited for a long time, indeed, 

Tuts year, for the first: time, the provisions of the 
Obantrey Bequest will come into operation, By the 
terme of Sir Francis Chantrey’s will a sum of money 
estimated by the late Sir Charles Hastlake a 3.0004, 
is annually placed at. the disposal of the Royal 
Academy, to be expended on the purchase of “ works 
of fine art of the highest merit in painting-and soulp- 
ture.” 

A Goop deal has been said about the presents 
which have been made to the Prince.» One of the 
gentlemen who accompanied him on his Indian tour 

ints out afact which should beremembered. The 
jewellery given to the prince is for the most part 
quite useless in England. It consists of two classes 
of enamelled ‘gold work, too heavy to be worn; such 
a8 ear-Tings and toe-rings ; and gold work of no par- 
ticular pattern, thickly set with brilliants, which 
have been utterly spoilt by the native practice of 
cutting the stones flat. For instance, the belt whith 
the Maharajah ‘of Mysore gave to the’ Prince is 
valued in the donor’s country at 38,0001; yet no 
jeweller in London would give 3001. for it. 

Tre Prince of Wales, inordet to express his satis- 
faction at the wayin which some of the ¢orrespon- 
dents of the London press, who'‘aceompanied him on 
his journey did their work, has ‘bestowed upon them 
a small gold medal, which may be attached to the 
watch chain. 

A Crust disappointment, says a San Frandiees 
newspaper, was that of a party of ladies and gentle: 
men exploring the depths of the Bonanza mines the 
other day. It Was arranged that a lunch was to be 
eaten on the one-thousand-five-hundred ‘foot level 
and therefore at noon fowr large baskete' fall of 
dainties, both liquid and substantial, were lowered 
intothe depths. These descended fitst among & 


group of honest Cornish minets, delving’ on the one- 
thonsand-two-hundred foot level, who, in the abssnee 
of any instructions, decided, after much discussion, 





that it must be an American national “holiday, or 


pomething of the Kind, above gromid, atid ‘this was: 
a ki e ‘ott plim yon the ‘Prinee: 
They ‘ore féll ‘to-on the eatables: much 
or theit —_—— ‘they discovered “only: the 
e and about twenty brawny miners, 
Fall of ohi ; “tmashed ive, end}, 
other things, dancing a demonaio Cornish breakdown | 


by the fitful light the flaring torel. wets 
SCLENGEY 4 
apes 


| Paste #0n Pionocnara Pits , rst ‘hs | 
follows is hi sfeommonted by for Bhoto- 
aphs ——Mix thoroughly graihs o} Po: Pasrbud 


heseethiatienean with 875 grains of rater, 
in a capsule, with.» spoon: or, brush, pase: add Le. 
ountes more water, and 60 grains of-gelatine in fine d 
shreds. Boil, with stirring, for ‘five ‘minutes; or until 
the liquid carpres chewr, poet yr ecld stir: id well ; 
876 grains of aleohol and 5 to G:dropsof pure seat- 
bolic até: / Keep it well-dlosed. and before | 


use work up a politi See he brtish in a! 
dist.” Tt,ts ‘said'to ketp fora’ + <j 
‘AbsonPrion oF Ory” #Y¥° p° bistal 


panieoaerontins ie Deherain, leaves kept in a cbn- 
fined atmosphere daskitosa Will absorb yD mecr’ 
of the oxygen, and still continue t give. off < ic 
acid, the resistance to asphyxia varying with the, 
species, The rapidity of growth and energy of, res- 
piration of plants are both favoured by obscure heat ; 
and it is shown that the internal, combustion, .by thie 
absorption of oxygen and émission of carbonic acid, 
is the origin of part of the heat necessary to the idla- * 
boration of new ‘principles in the ‘plant. 
Tuk “Frsa Torrevo.”—The country now) tas 
been formally and officially in by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, that England has” pdid in 
hard cash—and it was very hard cash indseti— 
£15,000 for the secret of the “ Fish Torpedo.” ‘This 
fact is quite clear, free from all official mystification, 
and as easy as possible to be thoroughly undefstoed. 
In order that. this rather expensive purchase may be 
equally intelligible in all its bearings, explanation has 
yet to be given to the country on two points; theione 
that the “secret” thus: liberally purchased was!'no 
secret at all, since it had previously been exceedingly 
well sold to several foreign {and possibly, at some: 
time or other, hostile) governments >the other point, 
not inferior in importance, being that it is extreprely | 
doubtful whether this £15,000 “ secret,” had it really 
been a “secret,” would have been ‘a desirable pur-’ 
chase at. the.same number of farthings, since the 
“fish ” is costly to produce, dangerous both. to. its 
prodttcers.and those who use it, and, absolutely, un- 
certain of being of any practical use whatever in war. 
Perhaps in order to tey the opposite extreme in, tor- 
pedo purchasing our Admiralty have awarded a single 
£1,000 to the inventor ef the Harvey Sea Torpedo,” 
of the efficiency 6f ‘Which there is wo question, and 
whith’ Gost the inventor very considerably more than 
€1,000 to develop adn mattre. Mysterious indéed is 
Admiralty discrimination and reek ® peereg 
DIscoveRInG THE DevTH OF THE aA “Gon- 
temporary gives a detailed account of the new and 
most ingenious instrument invented by Mr. Sietiens 
for' discovering the depth of the sea without the tse 
of a sounding line. The instramenthas already been 
introducedto the notice of the Royal Saciety. , The 
theory in reliance upon which it has-been constructed | 
is that the attraction of the earth varies lightly but. 
perceptibly in varioas places, according to the depth 
to which water—which is of tess than the mean 
density of the carth+is stbstituted for solid ground 
as a surface material. Ta the wbserite of diagrams it 
would be impossible to déseribe ih detail the instra- 
ment itself, but, its genéral principle is simple and 
intelligible enough. A column of mercury intlosed 
in a verticle steel tube suspended between two" up- 
right, delicate, spiral steel springs in sucha way that 
its weight is balanced by them. .The weight of the | 
column of mercenary is affected: by the variations of. 
gravitation, but theelasticity of the springs.is not,so 
affected, and the movements of the springs are theres, 
fore a measure of the variations of weight, and these 
latter are ruled by the varying depths of the ‘watery 
as explained above. ‘ The movements 'to‘be measured 
are so éxcessively small that they have to be: indi- 
cated by means of the electrical contact in connect! 
with g micrometer screw. A. 
Strange Natvrat Cr1stexns.—tIn ‘the ‘rotgh 
granite country back from Mossamedeés, on the West 
coast of Africa, are some very remarkable ‘nataral 
cisterns, The country itsélf is-peculiar, huge single 


i 





| not be seen without a. 









a 
rocks rising oat-of the fearly level plain im some 
places, and in others hillset rockin sevoralef which 
deposits of-whtér are foutid it thawery top A’récent 

| traveller visited one.of these, and descr ius Wt ‘is # 
three or four haddted gallons of exytrisitély dlear 
and cool Tt was covered. et of 

‘the rainy season, edie tus 4 





‘the sup st empeente ie ducing: the. 


dry season 
\while there is nob.» drop. als for 
miles, A 'stillomore’ le'cistern of this sdcs 
is Vat of the ‘Pedra ‘ot! Bigt Stone} bom! 


‘thirty miles fort MO , & huge vounded: mass 

of erenita ath Wek ot Ce ts a iti? (Oth the 
“4 d. 5 ‘ Tut ~~ 

Peete begregs 

of the pir ete 

‘ing gently:to: the aly, 

regular, the granite being of the. 

haedest. Géscription, . ‘The cisteray will hold several 

thousand gdllons of swater] Qlear <byonve: srhaller 

pits of similar character) ‘Thoietéresation. is: mex- 

plained. ° The water of this stewtge ‘well furnishes 

ithe natives and triveltets with at wWWundant sapply 

during ‘the ‘ty seusott ; Conmertiodtty it ts: & noted’ 


Baryra- .—Bottget recommends fhe ear 
ling mode for the preparation of een ;——Add 
gindually two prt of el-albed. ernie of 
‘manganese to .@ miktare,of two parts, of caustic, 
potash and one, pért-of chlorate of potngh .in o state 
lof fusion, and finally! heat the mass to «low red 
heat. “Allow it to cool, powder it, pourdéld.water. 
over it, filter, amd add to the !green filtrate, itt the 
cold, & ‘solution’ of nitrate of baryta, Wash well 
with water the beautiful vislst nedtral ery mi 
of baryts that separates, and wher dry’ mix with 
half to oné patt of hydrate of ean fi heat the 
mixture at a low red heat, in a rathér shallow brass 
lor,copper vessel, With coutinued stirring ‘until, the 


contents, apou cooling, manifest a pute green ¢olour, 
Finally, pulverise it thoroughly, and treat rep ¥ 
with cold water, ia order to remove any hydrate of 
baryta présent. ' 


A:‘Suowan ov Sutenvri-~—“' Galignani”, reports 
that during the late ‘wet weather tlie curious phe~ 
‘nomenon known ds4 shower of sulphur was observed 
in some parts of the Herault. After the rai) the 
leaves of ‘the trées aid’ the gidés'of the road were 
covered with a yellowish powder resouibling #a], 
‘This cytious Shartoaie “eaaipat Very'tirely in “tis 
South of Frande, and is very easily ibiafaad: The 
yellow matter which canses the appesrauce is only 
the.pollen of conifers. carried off by the wiad froin 
some pine-forests. fadw / nae 
STATIBTICS |» 


IMMEDIATELY after the Bremerhaven sreloelin 
several jearned engineers were kind enongh to ex- 
plain how Tuomessen’s inferasl machine, Was con- 
structed. It was an. ingenious piece of apparatus, 

au lara watch sotto go fora certain 


contain’ 

number of and thea to release a catch, ; 
nena mie 6 in Mr, Larkiu’s shop 
was probably mote: ip iter 


) ite construction. 

people are familiar with the ordinary “ Jack-in-the- 
bor,” a little toy im the shape of a chest, the, lid of 
which forees:down @ coiled spring, so that whea the 
lid is opened a figure flies up. Por the coiled. spring 
in the present case a stout watchspring waa probably 
substituted, acting upod a small steel hammer, sbout 
the site ‘of that w trikes the hour in an eight- 
day clock. The H4 of the box beiug fastened down 
and thé bottoth file off it woald be easy to connect 
the spring dtd “Hamner With the lid ia such a way 
that thi ‘of the Hid should release the spring. 
aie sr enti ares colt aprectsetos inp 
‘dition of a ; ‘ 

80 fitted to the box that the emies when abteasihy 
would fall upon the’ cap, ‘The cartridge would, vf 
course, bé secured it its place with or picoes of 
wood fastened by miaritie glue. ‘Bottom of the 
box would then be nailed sete and the whole package 
would be complete atid ready for travémission. Upon 
opening the lid the wottld bé released, ‘the 
hammer would on th m cap, and the 
dynamite would at onde explode. The mechanism is, 
in short, exactly 46 that by'w 


bell oa the li 





same ‘whith, when 4 
shop door is opened, & spring iammet vteiked & Wmiall 
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wikae ru make Aunt: Tabitha 
waited 
Tabitha had 

and strong, and 


ere d rn yer. ’ 
PTT alt ito: Ms. lasting.” itlgvedted the sett 


right, 

Ph Ae is Tabitha Sargent?” 

ff intl } will not forget that you are 
under oath. Where you now reside?” we. 

a In Andover.” : . ee 
‘How old are you?” l 
“Eh P—What, sir Pe oe 
“ What our. * “ ” 
s ed ee: ox 
* Don’t know your own age ?” 
“No, sir,’ Tabitha replied, 
8 twinkle of her Noga, eyes, * 

ion ©} 
tly could 


~ 


Ci 


: other peop : 
don’t s’pose I'm here to:tell what, other 
about things that haven’t got nothing whatsomever 
to do with this case. So, Sie. Charles ; ’ 
if it would be any satisfaction to you, I tell you, 
once more—I don"t know!” 
Lotsa 7 tha gathered herself for the next 

moments, Tabi’ ‘or next on- 
slaught. But there was no meed.. She had van« 
quished Charles B.as ee ete 
before. ‘ ‘ x. 


it 


ROSE-LEAF CRUMPLES. 
Epirn: “ Gh dear!:.I am so tired |” 
LovineG Huspanp: ‘‘ What has fatigued you, 


my Pippetywippety bP: 
Epira; ‘Oh! firey 04 to-hold up my parasol 
all the time I was in the carriage Punch. 

THE BUSINESS OF PLEASURE. 

Prorgsson GuzzLEToNn (to™ fair Mera qs 
“ Are you aware that our host has a French ook ?” 

Fam Cxarrersox ; ‘So 1 hear!” 

PRorEssor GuzZLETOW::* And that that French 
cook is thé‘best in London?” 

Farr Cxarrersox ; “So I believe!’’ 

Proresson GuzzLeToN; “ Then don’t you'think 
we had better defer all farther conversation till we 
meet again in the drawing-room ?” Punch, 

THE SAME WITH A DIFFERENCE. 

Loca Maenaze,. {of very High Church ten- 
dencies) : ‘‘ Mackenzie, are any Of those foreign 
sailors Christians ?’’ 

MAacKENzIE: ‘‘No’ wan, sit; they’re a’ either 
Hindoog or Episcopalians.” —dJudy. 

Stoz Arraias.—Cheap tea parties, = —Fun, 

Musrcrang and vocalists spring naturally in some 
places, bat hear it seems as though they wanted 
planting first, Would a Singer's sowing machine be 
any good. ' 

Where to find rabbité—over in the Boro” 

‘ —JTudy. 

Sirp-sHop ENGLisH:Our Rinkers.—F un. 


A BLACK JOKE—IN IRELAND. 
Huntine Man: “ Here, you sir, whatthe deuce 
ave you been doing to my boots ?” 
New Servant: “Sure, sir, ye wanted ’em 
blacked, and I'foand'thé blacklead in the cupboard !”’ 


Wx are sailors good umpires? Because they’re 
see-fair-in. men.—F aun. 
SHORT MEMS. FOR SHORT MEMORIES. 
Mem. ror PakTrey- ABOUT TO Banecn The teh 


f Vrerran6 Misisraate. (to 


gt 2 sy Sette : ait . ; 
Fane immed evap eae. 
tion: ri" sw wou i “i yaa 

“What, is your name?” asked Cummings; ‘with 


ness, withasnap. 2 ACS ot das 
To be sure—but I wish to know that I have it 





, MONE 80 DaFT. 


“Well, Wiltiem; yeu imve he 

years; TI ‘you would like tobe ne? 
YL: 

thank your bonoar 


ui 


‘to a broachial affection. 
. His .Ovrencr.—< . little 
other dwy atone of the 
thitte® the rather 
Sleep in  gas-pip 
& very great anime, it must nevertheless, 
; defore eleven in t' 
Saybtaseercicatae 
2 nee iaaat 
Pa . cheap Tailor. _ ©, Apply bo 
Mma or the “ playing out” Farce at the 
Pia. Sagi Piccadilly on the kuifébourd of an 
to Searborough for a week in May. ne 
» with a Teetotaller Vi 
sortie hn egoterian sta 
a long- in one’s own rooms, 
ar os No Sa algerly Maiden Lady yplirus mente 
for love Savageembaaierenine? 


WEN astronomers make a new discovery, do they 
planet before hand ?—Fun. 
‘Tan seat of War— stool. 
‘THe Rolling Passi 
at next ? 
who fall at Rinks. 


Tue Eastern Question— 

A Frat Race—Pe 

Tue Best Letters of Introduction—L. 8. D; 
Fioatine Oapital—The British Fleet. 

Tux First Slave Circtilar—Gold. 

Tur Great International Tie—The Atlantic Cable. 
Cusgap Trains without Duty—Trains of Thought. 
A Rounp of Pleasure—The Rink, —Judy. 


TEA-ROSE. 





—_——_—_ 


DreP-ronpen flower, for me your race 
Bears what no kindred blooms have borne, 
That gleam in memory’s vistas— 
A charm, a chastity, a grace 
The loveliest roses have not 
Of all your lovely sisters ! 


Half-tinged like some dim-yellow 
Half life a shell’s pink inward w. 
.. That sighs it’s sea home after, 
Your creamy oval bud lets each 
Pale outer petal backward curl, 
Like a young ohild’s lip in laughter ! 
And yet no mirthful trace we see; 
Rather the grave, serene repose 
Of gentlest resignation ; 
So that ‘you sometimes seem to be 
(If one might say it of a rose) 
In pensive meditation ! 


Ah! how many earthly words express 
' This placid sadness round you cast, 
As though ‘ ae pce aro 
some tress, 
1h Sota 1d Giden of the peck 
Had:had her young heart broken | 
E. PF; 


_ 
GEMS, 





Virtus is not more exempt than vice froth the ills 
of fate; but it contains within itself always’ an 
energy to them, gometimes an anodyne to 


On the proper and complete exercise of the affection 
alone, the best happiness of life depends ‘ and as the 
uze, of bead or of tinsel, looks 





place in which to set up a brewing éstablish 

Malt-a, There is the further charm about this locality 

that there would be no hop-position.—Judy. . 
A Bitter D1sapPoIntMent.—Being served with 

a glass of Bass when you called for old Edinburgh. 


= + perep of ga . 

beautiful and costly through the reflecting mirror of 
the: kaleidoscope, so the most common.and 
dreary scene acquire attraction and‘ value when be- 





—Punch, 


held through the besutifying medium of gratified 
affection. 6 dls 


Tunatig) : 
‘tocharged?” 

‘ Bed Dd, Sit; ‘you don't ‘thiak fam so 

crazed as all te you? Tm Very comfortatle, 
meet his fair 

boy was charged the 
eee shavieg | 
& gsspipe.”* If it be urged that this was tot 


' | strongest in straighten: ) 
that the juvenile offender was “wrong ia ‘the CaRESsES F et 


| tidage base ead Sates 


|| cease to hear ? 


rab the whole through a hair’ sieve. 
stir over the fire till it boils, put the strained juice of 
half alemon into the tureen, pour in the soup, , 


sponge with the best Graham flour 
@ cup of molasses, a small piece of batter, and a little 
salt. Bake th 





Never was there a phrase accepted asa truism, and 


fi... into the importance of a proverb, with so much 


falgehood on the face of it as this: How cana man 
be his own enemy withoutibeing the enemy of his 
family and friends ?° "What injury can‘ we ‘possibly 


bring apon ourselyes that ‘is not, in sorie inbasure, 
‘visited on whether the self-abusé be the . 
version of ‘talent, the ruin of health, or a waste of 
ve itor to “think ari¢h , 

T +t ight ‘without 
right than to do ‘without thinking aright 


. Tust 
thoughts fail.ef .producing just deeds, but just 
srl gee en Bese, Toe vi 

art is puré re «is ia 
triacs remteadine i aslo 
mm ‘ pnt, eclearest undetstand- 
ing can do little in. purifying“an’ ‘heart, or ‘the 


and attention, ‘and all the: pretty. 
of love, are‘for thé idle hours and the.clou wun - 
shine; but the dilent sweetness of married ‘frienil- 
ship is that for which men look in datk days, end ‘the 
treasure on which they rest. Why ciinnodt women 
earn reliance? they ik. nitist they always 
that which they 
a’ yoon as ' 
diite b This is the ne contest vd natures in 
married. ut it is one wherein, if the woman is 
Wise, sae wil yield without « murmuf, and hide her 


snipocintment aacerstally es the Spartan hoy hid 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


ee 


and agai 
Yto-'d 








A Vierm.—The shortest way to cure.s toothache 
is to go to the dentist, and either have the tooth out 
or properly ‘attended to, If the pain come omata 


‘time when this cannot be done, strong sptrite of oam- 


phor may be on a piecé of wool, and 


put tothe tooth, and this is almost sute to give 
‘vemporary relief. Or make a little strong warm salt 


and water, put it into the month, hold it near the 
tooth, and in two or three minutes spit it out, Repeat 


this two or three times. Or wash the mouth out with 


cold water two or three-times, Or rub the gum end 


|| side of the face with oil of cloves. ‘Toothache very 


often arises from indigestion, and an aperient dose 
will be the best oure.. The besi way to prévent it is 
to brush the teeth every night with a soft brush and 
@ suitable dentrifice. If parents were careful to take 
their children ‘to a clever dentist every three months 
during the time that the second teeth are coming, aud 
have them examined and properly attended to, there 
would not be nearly so much toothache as there is. 
Heren.—T mike a variety soup, take one carrot, 
two onions, potatoes, all medium size: an ouiice of 
butter, a pins of milk, a lenion, a salt-apoonfal of 
celery seed brnised, half a salt-spooniul. of white 
pepper, a sal nfal of four of mustard,and s ten- 
spoonful of salt. ‘Peel and slice the currote and 


onions and fry them slightly browned in ‘the ‘butter. 


Pat them inte a saucepan witha pint of warm water, 
the potatoes and the seasoning. il tili sender, then 
Add the milk, 


To Menp. Outnaware.—Take a very thick solu- 


tion of gum-arabie and stir into plaster of Paris until 
the mixture is of proper consistency. Apply it’with 
a brush to the fractured edges of the chiuaware, and 
stick them together, 
sible to break the article in the same piace. Tho 
whiteness of the cement renders it doubly valuable, 


In afew days it will be impos~ 


Gaatsm Bread—Thicken one quart of wheat 
add a quarter of 


minutes. 


Poor Man’s Puvpinc.—Into two quarts of beil- 


ing water stir six heaping tablespoonfuls of meal,’ a 
little salt,and a piece of butter the size of an egg 
When nearly cold ad 

eight tablespoonfuls of sugar or tholasses, and spice 
to taste. 


d three well beaten eggs and 


A Goop Caxs ror CuiLpRan,—Mix a quarter 


of @ pound of butter, or good, fresh dripping, into 
two pounds of flower; add half ‘a pound of pounded 
sugar, one pound of currants, well washed and 
dried, a quarter of an ounce of pudding-spice or 
allspice, and mix all 
pint of new milk, but do not let it get hot; stir into 
it three teaspoonfuls of 
make up your dough 

Line your cakerting,,with buttered paper, and put in 
the dough, : Let it.remain ina warm piace to rise for 
an hour and a quarter, or more, if necessary, and 
thea bake in 4 well-heated oven. 
make two moderate-sized cakes. ‘Thus 
will take from an hour and a half to two hours 
baking. .Let the:paper iaside your tins be about six 


ghly. Make watm a 


yeast, and with this 
htly, and knead “it: well. 


This quantity will 
divided. they 





inches higher than the top of the tin itself, 
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Bess—It is always pleasing to receive letters 
of satisfaction from our numerous readers whom we ate 
are always trying to please. Your writing is a good 
style, but requires more space to correspond with the 
style. ‘The sample of hair denotes.a.loving disposi- 
tion. 


Perer—will do well to avoid the habit of taking spirit- 

uous liquors, which had a, very great tendency to pro- 
mote the evil he complains of.. An outward application 
of 8) ti will moderate the malady, 
Bver Farrsyv1—will do well to accept the offer made 
to her provided the cousin is the genuine person she re- 
presents him to be. We sympathize with her in the ex- 
cessive amount of trouble she has gone through, 

Uncix B. A.—Can obtain all he requires at the several 
costumiers in Bow Street, Covent 

Littte Grores.—In the absence. of a brother to the 

uncle the son, or sons, become the next heir to 
the estate of their uncle, 

Lapr Isaszi—We consider the description of features 
would make a very handsome face, particularly when the 
owner thereof has a fair share of ng manvers. The 
style of hair depends upon the and figure, which 
om os 9 wa alone can tell, Yonr writing would be im- 
proved by more boldness of character. The flowers you 
name will be well defined by reading the work be meen 
the Language of Flowers. The very 
dents provents our devoting more space to 3 your in- 
quiries, 

A MoTuEr.—Your inquiry appears rather contradic- 
tory. First.—No magistrate would bind a person over 
to keep the peace who is a lunatic. Second.—In order to 
attain a divorce you must prove during his absence from 
you that he has been guilty of the offence which alone 
can be grounds for a divorcee. The act of cruelty will 
permit you to sue for paperatien, which we always advise 
our paah hae to avoid if possible. 

Everys,—First.—An invitation to a ball should be 

ven at least a week beforehaud. Second Upon entering, 

rst chines the lady of the house, and atter her, the 
you may recognize in the house, 
Third. it; you introduce a friend, make him acquainted 
with the names of the chief persons present. But first 

resent him to the lady of the house and to'the host, 
Fourth. Do not select the same partuer frequently, Fifth. 
if there are more than the room will accommo- 
date, do not join in every dance. 

J. H.—Moderation, decorum and neatness distinguish 
the gentleman. He is at all times affable and svadious 
to please. Intelligent and polite, his behaviour is plea- 
sant and graceful. When he enters the dwelling of an 
inferior he endeavours to hide, if possible, the difference 
between their ranks in life. In the mansious of the rich 
the’ correctness of his mind induces him to bend fo 
etiquette. but not to stoop to adulation. Correct princi- 
ples caution him to avoid the gaming table or any other 
foible that could occasion him self-reproach. Appear 
only to be a gentleman, and its shadow will bring upon 
you contempt; bea gentleman and its honours will re- 
main even aiter you are dead. 

A. C.—If you have pretty hands and arms there can be 
no objection to you s Paving on the harp if you play well. 
Second. If you would live happily, endearourto promote 
the happiness of others. 

M.—You cannot change the colour of your child's hair 
without the use of dyes, which are injurious and will 
prevent its healthy growth. Its present colour doubtless 
barmonizes with her complexion, and a change would be 
a disfigurement. 

C, M.—While the young lady is ere friend, we 
gee no way for you to meet her, unless by calling upon 
her at her friend’s house. We think you should endea- 
your to overcome your objection to calling. at the place 
where she is visiting, out of respect to the young , if 
you value her friendship. 

A, W.—“everal attempts have been made to bring a 
live gorilla to this country, but they have all been fail- 
ures, Those which have been exhibited as gorillas from 
time to time were chimpanzees, 

W, H.— Whether the will is a legal one depends u 
the relationship between the testator and the hbivs. tt 
the disenhiri party is his widow, she can claim her 
share of the estate, under her right of dower, If not 
the will cannot be broken on the ground of equal relation- 
ship with the party to whom the property is devised, 

A. F.—The name of the Duke of Portland is W. J. 
Cavendish Scott-Bentinck. His London, address is 19, 
Cavendish Square. 

Betts.—You were right in your assertion, Flowers 
have always been symbols of the aXectious, probably ever 
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But this is a great mistake. 
managers—and more than haif depends on that—the two 
when married will not sp 
living alone. We ? 

deal of confidence in the advice of fi ; they 
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Sretia.—Let us begin by saying how proud we feel 
that there i 
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are such noble giris as you have proved your- 
self to be, We cannot too highly the manner in 
which you promptly met such advance. Let our million 


readers learn a great lesson from your example, Let no 
apy for a moment thut she can commend herself to 
any man by eS a ga ays ha 
ehania rine natant leave the room. 
shows he oves area the our course 
him—as it will any true earl she ng hes bowed 
yourself. His telling it to his parents tu soatidisional grote 
4 t any exception at all is to be taken to haem amr cy a 
think we 2 the pypenen ly hye —_ 
again. je you are rig ‘orgiving him—upon x 
i roof of his sincere repentance—it would have been 
ter both for you and him so have put him upon a 
longer probation. Now, that it is done, say about 
it- We advise you not to him at once, but tell 
him you will wait and see what he proves himself to " 
but you will receive his company: 


THE BROOK, 
Over the pebbies in ri along, 
Ever it murmurs a joyous lay ; 
Ever it carols the same sweet 
The same it has carolled for many a day, 


Down in the glen where the shadows are dark, 
Merrily onward it hastens through, 

Then in the meadow to meet the lark, 
Out in the sun ‘neath the sky of blue, 


Thus ever onward it takes its course, 
Now in the sunshine and now in the shade; 
So in this life, just as we may force, 
Of sunshine or shadow our lives are made, 


A lesson we learn from the little brook, 
That sings so joyously over the stones; 3 
One of the many in Nature's book, 
That sound so sweetly in Nature's tones, 


If ever and always when life is dark, 

We would sing and lau ugh just the 1 on as when 
Our spirits were ay soe the ata of the lark, 

We woald reach the sunshine soouer again, 


H. M. 


Harry, medium height, very loving and fond of home. 
wishes to correspond witha. good looking young men 
about his own age, who must be loving and fond of home 
aud children, 

Anya and Amr, twa fgionds, would like to correspond 
with two young men, with a view to matrimony. 
Anua is nineteen, fair, of a loving disposition, and 
thoroughly domesticated. .Amy is tern aig rather 
dark, ot a loving disposition, and thoroughly domesti- 
cated. Both are of medium height; respondents 4 
~ medium height, dark, good tempered, and fou 

ome. 

REGINALD, medium height, well educated, dark’ brown 
hair and eyes, hasa small. fortune sod good position, 
would like to correspoua with & well educated young 
lady about eight tnust be a branette, 
good tempered, musical, and in a good position, 

, twenty, medium height, 
good "woking, with good prospects, would like to corre- 
pe ve y a youns wo about his own age, who must be 
pretty, of a lovi position, domesticated, fon 

home, and well educated, J n ine 

Srivia, twenty-one, rather tall, dark hair, blue eyes, 
considered good looking, would like to correspond with 
a youn br py) — view to as 3 vp a ee 
mus of a lovin on, fond of ho: 
iemperod g disposition, me and good 

1Pi0, nineteen, rather tall, fair, dark blue ina 
very good position, wishes to correspond with». fair 
young lady, between seventeen and twenty, with a sat 
imecome ; an actress holding a good position preferred. 

Unpisx, doants 500: of ordinary appearance, well 
educated, would like to correspond with a tall young 
bi teady and tabl 

5 @ very s' and respectable young ma: 

, medium height, would like to correspond * Vith ¢ 
young g¢ woman about twenty, with a view to matrimony, 
must be of medium height. 

HoRsWELL, & seaman in the Be vee! wishes to 
correspond with a young mplexion, blue 
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Shand ma aN a een ieetcen teeaty bro aati 
ray Me woes me, » nsiaet ona 
Tom, thirty, feed does would like to correspond 
with a thoroug! do: young woulan, with a 
view to ma’ ee 
Salt, a seamen a the Bevel. Fare, twen by oMall, dazic, 
wishes to correspond pokey, th ghiy do- 
ane og young Say about “ainatens, wi a view to 
“Ti teat, , medium t, considered ned lestine. 
like tocorrespond with a aed Perk lady 
py yeateny the aate: age; it be dark aud fond 


‘good looking, domestioatod with sa 
income of 200, @ year, would to correspond with 
area meen Peep 20 ph mn amet acme 


Communications Maintvie ¢ 


" Mauaios is res reeponded to by--T.8. B., twenty-one, who 
thinks he is all requires 

Marx by—Constance, twenty-seven, medium etaak: 
thoroughly domesticated, well educated, capable of reu- 
mans a home aa happy. 

wi inpes Bertha, twenty-two; medium height, rather 
dav, and of a loving disposition. 

Jxsstz by—R. H., twenty, talland dark, in a good per. 
manent situation in it, of very respectable pareut- 
age, of a cheerful aud thinks he is all on 

u: 


Marx by—Lovi » Jenny, _thoro hly, domes’ cated, 
end: thinlon she Sa requi tesa i 
Jui by—RB. * - good looking, fair 
complexion. 


Frank b twenty-four, l keepi 
at —Ahaney St iy-four, good looking, keeping 
VitLtace Beauty ERE re gy H., rather tall, dark, 


considered very ook: ot a lovi disposition 
and in very soa sroumatanor ry ad P 
Constant JawEt by—Henry 
Jussiz by—J. Riswawedeats tall, a tradesman in busts 
ness. 


Maeoiz Max by—Sheavehole Bill. 
m C. B. by—Pattie, of a loving disposition and fond of 
usiness, 
Bos by—Fanny B., nineteen, tall, dark, good looking. 
domesticated and fond of home. . 


Quire by—Louie ©. G,, Teese tive dark, of a very 
loving @ disposition, good tempered, aud thinks she is all 
he requires. j 


Aut the Back Nomuegns, Pagrs aud Votumss of tha 
“Loupox Reapeg” are iu Bm and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be-sent to any part of tac 
United Kingdom Post-free tor Toree-halfpence, Kigas- 
pence, aud Five Shillings and Higutpeace each, 


Tae Lonpow — “Paree-halfpena? 
Weekly; or Q ne aud 
Lireand Fasuion, oe and 2, Price Soren Shillings 


vanrs0Dr ’3 JOURNAL, Partel 1 to 4, Price Threapencs 


SQhilli 








*, Now Ready Vou. XV of of. Taz Loxpow Reaves 
48 

Also, the Irtiz and Impex to Vow XXVL., Price O¥s 

Payst. 


NOTICE.—Part 153. (Max) Now Baaly, Price Six. 
pence, post-iree Highspence. 


N. B,—Comansrowpants must Avprgss taete Lereers 
to Tas Eprroz or “Tux Lompon avez," 334, Strani, 
w.c, 

+4+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Maan- 
scripts. As they are seus to us Voluatacny, autres 
should retain copies. 





Loudon: Tabighadidoe te wen at 334, Strani, -y 
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